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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF FASHION. 


Ir the poet of nature was so near adding to his vast accom- 
plishments the inestimable talent of seeing into a mill-stone, 
as to find sermons in stones, it cannot be so supremely ridicu- 
lous for other sharp-sighted people—albeit no poets—to fancy 
they can discern the spirit of philosophy in the vagaries and 
fantasies of fashion. Yet who has ventured even to insinu- 
ate the scandal? The modest devotees of fashion have not 
presumed to hint an idea of the alliance; they are too well 
satisfied with the advantages which they realize from it, to 
mar it by the contention in which an expression of the truth 
would involve them. The philosopher scowls at the very 
name, and if he would condéscend to uncur!l his lip to utter 
any opinion of such a treasonable dogma, it would be to de- 
nounce the reproach of so meretricious a connexion, with all 
the fulness of Cynical contemptuousness. But ‘first let me 
talk with this philosopher’ in his own jargon. How can your 
system of doctrines be complete unless it comprehends all the 
motives, prejudices, and habits, which give law to society, and 
impart to it its character and complexion? The caprices, as 
well as the invariable propensities of mankind, are parts of hu- 
man character, and cannot be neglected if we would know it 
thoroughly. Philosophy makes her inductions from facts, and 
the more they are multiplied, and the more prominent they 
are, if not heterogeneous and inconsistent, the broader is the 
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basis for analysis. The forms of fashion may change hourly, 
but it is not thence to be inferred that it has no uniform princi- 
ples. The successive variations which it presents, are but the 
assumption of new external appearances; one ground-work 
serves for them all; and it would be as rational to assert the 
change of identity of an individual now in full dress, and at 
another time in dishabille, as to suppose that there is no phi- 
losophy in fashion, because it alters its trim. The alleged mu- 
tability of fashion, then, instead of presenting an obstacle to 
inquiry, or discouragement to study, is an excitement of phi- 
losophical curiosity, and affords facility to the investigation 
by the number and variety of the shapes in which it may be 
considered. 

The contemplation of the true schoolman, like the frenzy of the 
poet, rejects nothing from which it may elicit light, or that adds 
to its subjects: much less will he despise the evident and univer- 
sal appearances which the face of society presents: adapting the 
sentiment of Terence to that character, his language is, * being 
a philosopher, I can look upon nothing human as foreign to 
my pursuit.’ If it be a mark of the habits of brutes and 
savages, that they never change, and that the refinements and 
polish of life are only acquired by an intelligent intercourse, 
and are subject to constant variation; it seems clear, that those 
changes indicate the degree of refinement which society attains. 
Fashion is not natural to man asan individual; it does not even 
flow necessarily from civilization; but in a large, intelligent 
and associating community, it rises irresistibly, and is essen- 
tial to its conduct. If man be a social animal in the woods, in 
the country, in small populations, he is a fashionable animal in 
cities. Fashion might indeed be defined the law of society. 
In the classification of Linnzus, the characteristic of the Euro- 
pean variety of the species Man is ‘regitur ritibus’—if he 
meant ‘governed by ceremonies,’ he has hit upon the very 
marrow of the law of fashion. 

Controlling as it does every thing external, it would be a 
curious and subtle inquiry for our philosophers, how far fashion 
affects or is affected by the mind. But our very speculations 
on such a subject would defy an impartial issue. Our judgment 
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generally yields to it, when the two come into collision; and 
it is impossible that views which blend so constantly with 
what we think and do, should not have an effect on our rea- 
soning, which the most cautious suspicion could not avert. 
But we have not at present to treat of the metaphysics of 
fashion. 

The design of fashion is to please, and, like all virtues, is 
blended with selfishness and philanthropy. So far as the de- 
sire of pleasing is an amiable attribute, it has that merit; and 
the degree of its merit is to be computed according to the pro- 
portion of vanity by which it is adulterated. It is not to be 
supposed, that, however generally they are united, they cannot 
exist independently. The love of ease, of regularity, of con- 
venience, of courtesy, are either of them sufficient as a mo- 
tive, without suspecting the leaven of personal vanity. With 
many it is purely amiable—a submission to prevailing rules 
without the smallest desire of shining as leaders or of being 
conspicuous as votaries. Such a one assents to the injunc- 
tions of custom without any desire of personal ostentation, 
whilst another who affects to despise them, makes by his sin- 
gularity a glaring display of his self-esteem. Diogenes was a 
more egregious simpleton than those he professed to econtemn, 
because what he would pass for philosophic disregard of fash- 
ion evinced to all the world that his whole desire was to draw 
the gaze of the multitude. Besides, those rules promote the 
conveniences as well as the elegancies of life, and innovations 
made without regard to those ends meet with only partial and 
temporary favour. A fashion in personal appearance, for in- 
stance, which would affect to exhibit elegance in pretended 
natural defects, would be too unreasonable to withstand the re- 
proof of better sense. It was for some time, even in this coun- 
try, the on to feign near-sightedness, not merely for the sake 
of making an elegant appendage of the glass, but the mockery 
was made more gross by the constant application of it to the 
eye to view every object remote or near. The device met 
with little favour, and i: now pretty much confined to natural 
myopes. Of the same k nd, and equally short-lived, was the 
extravagance of our mot.ers in their youthful days, in the 
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elaborate.structure of a curled cushion, requiring more time 
than the whole toiletof this day. The skill of Le Blanc, the mo- 
nopolizing coiffeur, was put in requisition two or three days 
previous to the evening of the exhibition of his handy-work, 
which allowed no other method of reposing in the interval than 
the sitting attitude, such as, for more serious causes, was adop- 
ted by the late Duke of York. This instance is the greatest 
excess of fashion which has ever been committed in this coun- 
try: yet it is singular that the greatest extreme of what would 
be called, in polished countries, fashionable folly, is an inva- 
riable custom of one of the most inhuman nations of the globe. 
Captain Cook relates, that the unmarried men of Otaheite, in 
order to acquire a fair complexion, remain in their houses for 
a month or two, wearing a great quantity of clothes, and diet- 
ing on bread-fruit. Such things are contrary to another re- 
commendation of true fashion, that it is always conformable to 
nature; for though it be not natural in itself, its rules have that 
basis, and tend to show nature to the best advantage, polish- 
ing its roughness, and giving it that flexibility which is the 
most distinguishing characteristic of cultivation, and consti- 
tutes personal address, which is so important a promoter of 
moral influence. What a sedative is philosophy! gleeful as 
I intended to be in this important disquisition, I feel myself 
waning into solemnity, but—au pis aller. The authority of 
fashion being co-extensive with all we do as members of so- 
ciety, it properly directs the noviciate in which we are pre- 
pared for entering that sphere. Fashionable education does 
not mean the initiation of the young in the arts of fashion— 
an end which can only be reached by observation and prac- 
tice; but the course of improvement and accomplishment 
which isin vogue. They who rail at it, therefore, to be even 
speciously just in their reprehension, should consider only the 
propriety or impropriety of the subjects taught, unless indeed 
they assume that whatever is fashionable is necessarily wrong. 
To speak of the accomplishments: the study of Music is ac- 
knowledged to be only the cultivation of one of the feelings of 
nature: that native feeling or attribute is known to possess 
strong influence, and most generally, a useful one. Although 
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there be comparatively few souls as exquisitely attuned to har- 
mony as was Philip’s royal son, and as few musicians with 
the powers of Timotheus, yet there are not many whom a 
good tune, even on the banjo, cannot move. It is worse than 
unphilosophical to denounce its cultivation as a wasteful em- 
ployment. ‘To spend years in practising the mere art of pro- 
ducing sounds, is indeed worthy of all censure: but when it is 
first properly cultivated, and its reason appreciated, the sound 
becomes but the echo of the melody within, and is a moral 
exercise rather than a pastime. The seat of harmony is the 
soul: the deaf Beethoven, placed at his piano, would touch the 
proper keys, but oftentimes with so light a pressure that no 
sound was produced; but the great composer heeded not their 
silence or their sound: the tune was in his soul, and its memo- 
ry made melody there that seemed to wrap his soul in uncon- 
scious ecstacy. A more sublime illustration of the philoso- 
phy of the art, has never been given. 

Painting is the imitation of nature, or of art, or an embody- 
ing of the creations of the imagination: it is the mere evi- 
dence of the higher powers which direct the execution; and 
the same observations, which have been made on the influence, 
and the proper cultivation of music, will apply to painting, 
with the exception that the taste, though equally innate, is not 
so universal nor so powerful. In this country, however, where 
the great European master-pieces are rarely seen, it is searcely 
safe to speculate on the comparative power of the two arts. 
The mere imitation of simple nature can only please, and co- 
pies can give but a partial idea of those performances of the 
ancient masters, in which sublime conception has guided per- 
fect execution. A Magdalene of Corregio, exhibited in the 
Academy of Philadelphia, was one of the most perfect speci- 
mens ever viewed here: it was a fascinating portrait, appa- 
rently natural, yet clothed with charms of expression which 
human face never exhibited. I have seen, in a series of illus- 
trations of Blair’s ‘‘Grave,”’ an attempt to unite the arts by 
representing the conceptions of the poet: that work evinced 
the possibility of such a combination, and its effect proves 
the sisterhood of the arts it illustrated, and the connection 
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painting has with the ideas we receive from poetry. Here, 
too, then, the weazel philosophy finds an egg. 

Of the accomplishments which are more strictly personal, 
there is not one which may not be a source of mental useful- 
ness. Even dancing, which to the morose seems frivolity it. 
self, may be more favourable to the mind than the walking of 
the Peripateticks. It conveys sprightliness to it, quickening 
the ideas, and calling into employment its resources: it is an 
exercise of its elasticity, and its tendency is always to beneyo- 
lence. None but a desperate misanthropist could be so cold 
as not to imbibe the atmosphere of amiable good humour 
which it produces. If it were only a relaxation of thought, 
its pleasures would be considerable, but it may be made intel- 
lectual by exercising those powers which relax the common 
tension of the mind. The wise ancients recommended dan- 
cing as the best preservative against mental diseases, and al- 
leged, that whilst the body was in motion, the mind reposed, 
Neither Socrates nor Cato, in their mature age, disdained an 
amusement from which they could derive such assistance as 
philosophers and moralists, though we should think their toes 
none of the lightest, or most fantastic. Lucian has gone the 
greatest length in its praise; he avers that a knowledge of the 
principles of the whole circle of sciences and arts is necessary 
to form a perfect master of dancing; according to his ideas, 
such a one must have poetry as a source of ornament; music 
to animate, geometry to regulate, and philosophy to guide the 
bodily motions; rhetoric to express and move the passions; he 
must be an Apelles to delineate attitudes, and a Phidias to 
model figures; the emotions of the soul must be studied, that 
they may be properly represented by the body, and this, he 
says, is only to be attained by the acquisition of universal 
knowledge. 

This theory is rather a degree beyond our Utopia, but it 
presents the means which are indispensable to render these 
branches of education the moral employments I have repre- 
sented them to be; namely, that their philosophy must be the 
first subject of instruction. Were that made in every case the 
basis of learning, there would be a greater equality of genius 
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and execution. In the progress of the system of education, 
schooling must change from the mechanical process it now is, 
to a rational course of improvement from the horn-book to the 
diploma; and the scholar will not only learn, but know what 
he learns; and mayhap scribblers discover wherefore they 
should not scribble. 

The philosophy of fashionable amusements is obscured by 
their perversion; but there is wisdom in them, however occult. 
The drama, in the abstract, is an admirable invention for the 
union of moral, rhetorical, and intellectual instruction, unri- 
valled as an amusement, and equally beneficial with the exam- 
ples of history. In its present condition, those merits cannot 
be claimed for it; but the philosophizing mind finds food in 
the double drama of the audience and the stage. The contrast 
of real and assumed character—the practical illustration of the 
distinctions of virtue and hypocrisy—the play of the feelings— 
these are but very few of the sources of instruction which ob- 
servation will make subservient to sober and salutary reflec- 
tion. 

Fashion is built much upon ceremonies and forms: their 
constant observance results in habits of regularity and punc- 
tuality, and promotes ideas of propriety and fitness. No harm 
was ever done by proper etiquette: it is a good conservative 
of domestic rules, following the authoritative adage, that there 
is a time for every thing, and a manner in which every thing 
should be done. Fashion is punctilious:—its maxims on this 
head are lessons of attention, of relative duty and accuracy. 
It will not tolerate a breach of propriety or honour, and dis- 
owns the acts which oppose this principle, sometimes commit- 
ted in its name. 

But it may be objected, that though there may be much 
philosophy in these fashions, there is little fashion in this phi- 
losophy. The argument proves at least that fashion is not po- 
sitively bad. The inlets of our impressions are not all subjects 
of consciousness, and the mind that even by accident falls into 
reflection, must imbibe some good ideas from the contempla- 
* tion of objects of such prominence in every-day life. It is un- 
natural to suppose that we are constantly and willingly guided 
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by a known, visible, and acknowledged influence,—to wit, ° 
Fashion—and yet that we should never draw from its opera-. 


tions, any thoughts but such as refer to our relations in society, 
Whilst it enlarges the bounds of our social intercourse, estab- 
lishes our friendships, and promotes our benevolence, it can- 
not be the minister of evil; and when it acts thus upon our af- 
fections, it is no enemy to the heart. Its physical, moral, and 
intellectual influences, are all preceptive of philosophy; if it be 
regarded in every other light rather than in that, the fault lies 
elsewhere. Fashion has no alliance with foppery, or pride, or 
vanity; if they have come out in her name, their habits and 
bearing prove the imposture: its true marks are openness, ge- 
nerosity, affability, humanity, and the kindred virtues, with- 
out which there is no gentility. 4. 
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A VISION OF GREECE.’ 


Calm twilight, o’er the Grecian isles 
Has thrown her veil of sombre gray: 
The dying sunset’s farewell smiles 
In golden pomp have passed away. 


No sounds the solemn silence wake, 
Save ocean’s deep and distant roar, 

As his chafed billows dash and break 
In sullen murmurs on the shore, 


But as that dull and.dream-like song 
Subsides in momentary rest, 

A strain of music creeps along, 
As from the islands of the blest. 


Whence flow the sounds? It is a lyre— 
And swept by none but Grecian hand, 
In mingled tones of vengeful ire 
And sorrow, for his native land. 


As he pursues a theme so dear, 

Hark ! how the ancient cliffs prolong, 
With all their echoes far and near, 

The burden of the minstrel’s song. 
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“ Is this the land,” he faintly sighs, 
“ Where glory reared his crest of old, 
“ And Freedom to the cloudless skies 
“ Her crimsoned flag in wrath unrolled ? 


“ Is this the land,” he fiercely asks, 
As memory goads him with her sting, 

“ This land, where bondsmen ply their tasks, 
“ And kneel before an alien king— 


‘* Is this the land whence Xerxes fled, 
“ Alone, unarmed, and in dismay ? 

“ Is this the noble Spartan’s bed ? 
“Can this be proud Thermopyla ?” 


As the last echo dies away, 
A hollow voice responds to his: 

“ Can this be proud Thermopylz ?” 
The answer comes—“ It is, it is.” 


And see, above the hallowed tomb, 
Where sleep the Spartan and his men, 
Their ghosts seem mustering in the gloom, _ 
And rallying for the fight again. 


Behold, behold ! the grisly band 
Have seized upon their ancient pass : 
Before them stalks in stern command 
The spirit of Leonidas. 


One shout—one shout of ancient days, 
And all is silent as before; 

While from the cliffs a sudden blaze 
Its blood-red light begins to pour. 


Enough, enough, they work their will; 
No sooner is the signal given, 

Than from the crest of every hill 
An answering beacon flames to heaven. 


But what portentous sound is this, 
Which rises with the rising dawn? 

Half-stified shouts from Salamis, 
And cries of war from Marathon. 


The spell is broken! arm for fight ! 
Vengeance is sure, for God is just, 
10 
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Greece has arisen in her might, 
And spurned her fetters to the dust. 


Again, again, from every height 

The war-cry sends its dread alarms; 
Again, the sun’s returning light 

Sees renovated Greece in arms. 


She invokes no more the fabled powers, 
Whom erst her magic minstrels sung, 

But to the wind from all her towers 
The banner of the cross is flung. 


No more the heathen anthem rings 

To Mars from her embattled posts; ‘ 
Her sovereign is the King of Kings, 

Her patron is the Lord of Hosts, 


See land and ocean, tow’r and mast, 
{ Teeming with countless throngs of men ! 
The dream of servitude is past, 
And Greece is now herself again. 
ALI, 
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AUT CZSAR, AUT NULLUS: 
EITHER CESAR, OR NOTHING.* 


Pero mi Suerte, de quien 
Jamas espero algun bien, 
Con el cielo ha estatuido, 
Que, pues lo imposible pido, 
Lo fosib/e aun no me den. 
Sraxisu Port, guoted by Cervantes.t 






Avr CsAr, AUT NULLUS, is a motto, which I selected in 
my teens, and which I still retain at the age of five-and-forty. 
I remember well the extravagant enthusiasm with which I 
seized upon the arrogant sentiment of the Latin aphorism, and 
applied it to myself. In the exuberance of childish hope 





* Var: Lect: Necx on Noruatne. i 
+ “La Novela del Curioso impertinente.”---Don Quixote, part ri ¥. 
chapter 33, 4 
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and animation, I inseribed it, by a painful process, on my arm, 
an inch below the elbow, where it remains of course indelible. 
I carved it on every beech within the limits of my daily walk, 
and cannot, now, ereep out to relievethe monotony of my life 
by asolitary ramble, without being stared in the face by these 
tasteful productions of my youthful penknife. I wrote it in co- 
lossal characters above my chimney piece: a dozen (and, for 
aught I know, a hundred) coats of white-wash have not been: 
able to efface the record of my puerile ambition and rash self- 
confidence. I caused it to be graven on my privy seal: its im- 
press has gone forth upon a thousand letters to the four winds 
of heaven, and the signet itself is at this moment dangling at 
the extremity of my watch-chain. But it is not merely in these 
exterior objects that the memory of my solemn resolution is 
preserved. It is written on the tablets of my heart. Amidst all 
my many faults and weaknesses, I may challenge at least this 
praise—that, through all the mutations of character and vicis- 
situdes of fortune, I have continued stedfast to this my ancient 
purpose. My determination to become aut Cesar, aut nullus, 
is as fixed at this instant as it was when originally formed— 
some thirty years ago; and, laying my hand upon my heart, 
I can affirm, with the fearless consciousness of truth, that I 
have never, even for a single day, lost sight of the projects with 
which my brain was teeming, or abandoned the hopes which 
amused my fancy, when I first laid my finger on that brief but 
boastful sentence, at the end of a tattered lexicon, and exclaim- 
ed, in the foolish gladness of my heart, * This shall be my 
escutcheon !?? 

Let me invoke the muse of history. It was a smiling sunny 
day in January—such a day as we sometimes see mocking the 
terrors of the season, and throwing over nature a soft autumnal 
glow, through the icy barriers of winter. I had stretched my- 
self indolently on a sofa, and was gazing, now upon vacancy, 
and now upon the strange struggle which was visible without 
between the powers of the air. The aforesaid lexicon was in 
my hands, expanding its mutilated leaves, as if in a vain at- 
tempt to win a momentary notice. I was, at that time, just re- 
‘4 ® leased from the thraldom of a grammar-school, and my soul was 





. 
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engrossed in lofty musings on my future fortunes. As I pur- 
sued this theme, always so pleasing to him whom it concerns, 

a change was suddenly effected in the economy of the atmo- 

sphere. The spirit of light and genial warmth seemed to rise 

in triumph over cold and darkness ; vapour and cloud. were 

swept from the face of the firmament, and the setting sun, 
emerging from his shroud, stood forth in dying majesty, more 

bright and beautiful than in the zenith. As the flood of light 

pervaded the chamber where I lay, it seemed concentrated 

upon the book before me, and casting my eyes upon the open 

page, I saw, beautifully gilded and presented in bold. relief, 

the words which I have mentioned. Starting from my reeume 

bent posture, I felt myself rising to the ceiling, such was my 

mental elevation produced by this wonderful event. ‘¢* Caesar, 

aut nullus,’”’ I exclaimed with vehemence, and, snatching a 

coal from among the dying embers, I wrote the triumphant 

words, with many a chirographical embellishment, upon the 

white-washed wall. I seemed to have been gifted with some 

new faculty or sense. As I hurried forth, ] knew not whither, 

I felt that the elevation of my chin was sensibly increasing, 

and, when I reached the open fields, the oscillations of my arms 

were describing segments that fearfully encroached upon the 

perfect circle. I have recounted already the means whieh I 

adopted for rendering perpetual the strange and fantastic some- 

thing, which, it appeared to me, had happened. The pen, the 

pencil, and the penknife, together with a cunning engraver 

upon signets, whom the vulgar called a silversmith, were all 

put in requisition, till trees, books, papers, walls, and signet ° 
rings, were stamped with the magic words—Czsar, aut nul- 
lus. My resolution was now taken. Mediocrity I had renoun- 
ced for ever. ‘‘ Neck, or nothing,”’ had become my wateh- 
word. ‘Despising the fearful counsels of old Horace to hisfriend 
Licinius, I gallantly prepared myself either urgere altumy or 
to venture on the dit/us iniguum, as the case might be. But, 
although my soul was thus fixed in high resolve, I had.not yet 
ascertained the ways and means, nor pitched upon the how, “ced 
and where, and when, those small but indispensable minutia 

in all designs whatever. I looked around in some pe 
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for, although my excited fancy had encircled my brow with 
the diadem of the Czsars, I found myself, as it were, (in the 
language of an American orator,) “ seated amidst ruins, and 


indebted to Vandals for the very roof that covered me;” being | 


at that time a sojourner in a boarding-house. ‘To one, however, 
so susceptible of sudden impulses as I now had found myself, 
the determination of such points could present no serious ob- 
stacle. Lighting, one day, upon a newspaper, which contained 
the imposing ceremonial of an annual commencement at some 
distant college, my sensibilities were kindled in a moment. I 
will not disgust the reader by describing the packing of trunks 
and detailing stage-coach accidents. Suffice it to say, that Cz- 
sar aut nullus was the combination of ideas which predomi- 
nated in my mind as I journeyed towards my chosen though 
unknown Alma Mater. Weeks and months elapsed, and still 
I was true to my intention. No critical occasion, however, 
was presented for the final determination of the chances. Cx- 
sar and nullus seemed peaceably to balance one another, without 
any indications of the equilibrium being at all disturbed, till 
at length the eventful opportunity appeared to have arrived. 
The time came when it was placed within my power to gain 
celebrity or incur disgrace, by my own exertions. I need not 
say that all my faculties were vigorously tasked. What I be- 
gan I finished : what I finished I improved ; and, at last, sat 
down in a sort of'solicitous satisfaction at the successful termi- 
nation of my toil. The day drew near—it arrived. The hour 
came on apace. The slow but unerring voice of my patent 
lever admonished me how fearfully the interval was vanishing 
away. I looked upon my laboured manuscript, and felt a sen- 
sation of uneasiness creeping perceptibly upon me. A thousand 
faults seemed to start into existence, or rather into view. 
Tropes, which before had made me stroke my head with 
pleasure, now glared upon me as incongruous: and prettiness- 
es, over which I had chuckled with delight, appalled me by 
their meanness and absurdity. Every beauty had become a 
fault—every bon-mot seemed a blunder. I seized thé pen with 
the purpose of correction; but my hand trembled and my head 
refused its office. Paper, inkstand, books, and table, swam 
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before me in confusion. In feverish agitation I seized upon my 
treasure, stumbled towards the hearth, 


And, like another Helen, fired another Troy. 


As the last fragment of the ignited paper danced in the eur- 
rent of the chimney, before it ascended to the upper air, J. 
struck my hand upon my forehead, and muttered to myself. 
«¢ If L cannot be Cxsar, let me be nought but mudlus;’’ and, 
accordingly, that morning was the last of my academical ca- 
reer. 

There is no man in the world who feels more pitiably ata 
loss, than one who has relinquished a voluntary enterprize 
without experiencing either failure or success. As he looks 
back to the ¢runcated design which he has just abandoned, his 
sensations are those of a seaman who has thrown himself from 
a sinking wreck into an open boat, in painful doubt which, si- 
tuation is most truly perilous, that in which he finds himself, 
or that which he has left. Such was my sad condition as I re- 
viewed my college life ; and 1 own I was strongly tempted to 
abandon my ambitious aimings at the greatness unattainable, 
and sink at once into unassuming nullity. But whatever 
may be my deficiencies, (and I do not affect to palliate or deny 
them,) I have too much buoyancy to be long depressed, and 
too much elasticity to yield to any influence, when its imme- 
diate action is removed. Add to this, that when once engaged | 
with ardour in pursuit of any end, I have no difficulty in con- 
fining my attention to the application of the necessary means, 


and you will scarcely be surprized to find me transformed, | 


after a lapse of several years, the incidents of which I must 
crave permission to leave sub silentio, into a new-fledged 
counsellor at law. 

The heart of man often trembles at the exact fulfilment of 
its fondest wishes. Thus it was with me, when, after being 
wearied usgue ad nauseam with a seanty provincial practice, 
and exhausting myself in fruitless panting after opportunities 
of distinction, I found myself unexpectedly invited to the grand 
arena of federal jurisprudence. One fine morning in July, a 


tall, sallow man, in a suit of parson’s gray, with an overcoat A 


** 
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of coarse drab, garnished with immeasurable metal buttons, 
appeared before me with a bundle of papers, handed. me a 
bank-note, laid his bundle on a table, and vanished—not: into 
thin air, nor through the key-hole, nor in the twinkling of an 
eye, as most mysterious personages do—but very deliberately, 
into that vulgar place, the street, through a door nearly six 
feet wide. My first motion after his departure was to ascertain 
the value of the note: the next was to gain assurance of my 
own identity.. A philosopher would think this.a horrible in- 
version; yet so it was. My third was to open the budget which 
my visiter had left. Could I believe it? Iwas retained in a 
suit pending in the Supreme Court of the United States. I 
turned red—I turned pale—I turned orange—tawny—but let 
that pass, and imagine me already on my way to Washington, 
with a portmanteau full of documents, and a quire of foolscap 
full of argument and eloquence. By dint of great exertion, 
and calling into action all my latent stoicism, I had wrought 
myself up before leaving home to a sort of dogged sullenness, 
that might possibly have passed for eool indifference; but I 
now found even this spurious fortitude decreasing in the same 
ratio with the distance from the capital. I hate tedious details: 
let us dispense with them. I am now, so please you, in a hotel 
at Washington, trimming the midnight lamp in a room called 
No. 12, and gazing at a fearful array of papers, of all sorts 
and sizes, colours and forms, displayed in chaotic disorder, on 
a neat cherry table, five feet by three. My feet are on the 
fender, my hands clasped upon my head, a segar is in my 
mouth, and a pen behind my ear. I am, moreover, just begin- 
ning to relapse into all the agonies that I experienced on the 
day of my academic death. My breath is short and difficult, 
my eyes swim, a deadly weight seems to press upon my heart. 
The feeling increases—I grow faint—I am in bed—it ismorn- 
‘ ing. But—to leave this Sterne-like way of telling a story, 
and to resume the orthodox imperfect tense—I rose, on the 
day which was to seal ‘my fate, in no very pleasant mood. By 
a powerful appeal to reason, interest, vanity, and other less 
impalpable and more substantial stimuli, which, for the sake 
of my reputation among people of sobriety, I shall say no more 

+ . . 
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about, I succeeded, it is true, in pumping up a passable supply 
of transient and artificial courage. I set my hat on one,side,. 
thrust my hands with a bullying air into my pockets, assumed 
a swaggering gait, and put on an appearance which, altogether, 


seemed to say, **’twould not be safe to touch me.” ButI had. 


no sooner caught sight of the bench and bar, than my fortitude 
began to melt; and before I was comfortably seated, it had left 
not a wreck behind. To relieve the agony which succeeded, 
I drew forth my manuscript and began to con it. The remedy 
was not ineffectual. The strength of ratiocination, the brillian- 
cy of conception, and the majesty of diction, which I fancied 
to exist in my oration, by acting on my vanity, restored me 
to myself. I rubbed my hands with inward: satisfaction, and 
ventured even to look around upon the imposing concourse 
which encircled me, when the tones of a speaker who had 
just arisen, assailed me with a species of paralysis. These mo- 


dulations, so strangely different from the measured sing-song, _ 


which, at the bar of our country court, was regarded as the 
music of the spheres—those sentences, in meaning and expres- 
sion so removed from my own elevated composition—that 
graceful and significant gesture, so unlike the knock-down mo- 
tions to which I had been accustomed—all these, as they struck 


my ear or entered at my eye, deprived me almost of conscious- 


ness. Obstupui—vor faucibus hesit. Recovering from my 
trance, with a convulsive start, my first motion was to grasp 
my speech; my second was to rise. Such was my folly and 
infatuation, that I disregarded the impossibility of equalling, 
by a first attempt, the orator before me; and true to my chosen 
principle, no sooner felt my own inferiority than I fled from 


+ ae 


the field of action. Gathering up my dislocated manuscripts, — 


with the exception of my now despised harangue, which I left _ 


indignantly behind me, I hurried from the presence of the 
court, and, as I have since been informed by others—for the 
whole seems now like a troubled dream—after uttering, with 
a hollow and sepulchral voice, ‘‘ Czsar aut nudlus,’’ disap- 
peared. | 

You will smile, gentle reader, to behold me, more than ten 


years after this inglorious flight—parmd non bene relicta— 
. 
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from the capital, seated at the bedside of an invalid, with one 
hand on his emaciated wrist, and the forefinger of the other 
laid sagaciously along my nose, in all the pomp and perplexity 
ofa country doctor. You will imagine, perhaps, that my heart 
was not in my work, and that in the petulance of mortified 
ambition I had fled to the healing art as a last resort, and de- 
termined to exchange the littleness of a second-rate pettifogger 
for the greatness ofa first-rate quack. You will be much mis- 
taken. I had entered on the medical profession with full deli- 
beration and in all due form. I had grown by degrees into a 
fondness for the practice, and, at the date which I have men- 
tioned, was, in sober truth, ¢o/usin illis, My standing among 
rural practitioners was good: a recipe of mine, (or, to speak 
more accurately, of my grandmother’s—though as the old lady 
never took a degree, I am fully authorized to act as her pro- 
fessional representative, ) was voted to be a great discovery, at 
a general meeting of the physicians of the county: in a word, 
wherever I was medically known, | was unanimously looked 
upon as the Ausculapius of the township, the Hippocrates of 
the county, the Galen of the western world, the Avicenna of 
my age. It was not, however, on this flattering popularity that 
I had fixed my hopes and fastened my affections. I longed to 
be known as a discoverer, and many an hour have I spent, as 
I traversed the rugged paths which led to the houses of my 
patients, in attempting to excogitate some new and startling 
theory, which might suffice, when amplified and illustrated, 
to fill the measure of a neat octavo, Nor did I confine my as- 
pirations to mere respectability-—-to a niche among the multi- 
tude in the temple of therapeutic glory. My adventurous pin- 
ions essayed to rise not only above the level of my contem- 
poraries, but ‘‘ beyond all Greek, beyond all Roman fame.” 
Such was my foolish self-sufficiency, that I most ridiculously: . 
thought it possible to surpass my brethren and fathers, without 

even mounting on their shoulders. For such had been the cir-. 
cumstances of my professional education, that books were com- 

paratively strangers. What I knew, I knew by the hearing of 

the ear and the seeing of the eye. I take much credit to my- 


self, therefore, that, whatever else I may have been, I never was 
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aplagiarist. I pray thee, good reader, take no note of time. I 
cannot away with the unities. Imagine a few more years elaps- 
ed and my manuscript ready for the press, neatly stitched 
with brown thread, in a cover of blue pasteboard, and jealous- 
ly stowed away in a private drawer of my bureau. I do not 
scruple to avow, that I was very proud of my achievement, 
What Job wished his enemy to do, I had done---I had written 
a book! Could it be? Even so. Whatever misgivings may 
have arisen in my mind with respect to the reality of my lite- 








rary offspring, they were all dispelled when I crossed the. 


threshold of a spacious book-store in New-York. I then felt 
the bulk of my MS. very palpable in my great-coat pocket, 
though it seemed so light along the way, that I was for ever 
feeling to assure myself of its security. I advanced to the 
counter: I began to draw forth my budget; but the sight of an 
elderly gentleman, in black, whe was reading at a window, 
stayed my hand. “A doctor, no doubt,” thought I; “1 shall 
wait till he is gone.”” He went; but another came, who was 
still more medical in his appearance. To relieve the tedious 
ness of these delays, I opened a book which lay before me; but 
had no sooner cast my eye upon its pages, than J saw, to my 
inexpressible dismay, some of my brightest thoughts, express 
ed in language, compared with which my loftiest flights were 
common-place. I trembled—I gasped—I opened another vo 
lume—a third—a fourth—and lo! in every one I found the 
disjuncta membra of my darling treatise, wedged into pare 
graphs of killing elegance, by some cruel incantation. ‘Is it 
possible,”’ thought I, «‘ that any other writer can have surpass 
ed so far my mightiest efforts?” As I turned away, my eye 
glanced along the seriesof books which I had just laid down— 
Benjamin Rush appeared on all their backs. This, sooth to 
say, was an opponent whom I durst not meet. Abandoning my 
cherished hopes and spurning the fruit of ten years’ labouf, 
I hastened homeward in despondency, tore the brass plate from 


my door and the tin one from my window, and sat down'to | 


enjoy the pleasing recollection, that thrice I had gone out»ab 
most a Cesar, and come back quite a nullus. eee oi 
You start. Iam not at all surprised. We often wonder at 


. 
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the sight of our most familiar friends, in unexpected situations. 
But surely, after following me in all my wanderings so far, 
you cannot be excessively astonished to find me in the pulpit. 
But I am prone to be too dramatic: I must try to confine my- 
self to the style of simple narrative. I was ordained—with 
what rites, or by what authority, guoad hoc, matters nothing. 
I was seated in a comfortable study, surrounded by about a 
hundred musty volumes, some coverless, and some in coats of 
venerable vellum; (one, to tell the truth and shame the spirit 
of falsehood, was a backgammon board, and a dozen or'two 
“more were collections of old almanacs and primers in dis- 
guise:) a long pipe protruded from my mouth, whose fragrant 
vapours eddied about my head, and soothed my thoughts into 
a.pleasing apathy: I was even beginning to nod, and my head 
to incline ungracefully upon my shoulder, when my reverie 
was broken by a quick, loud rap at the door of the apartment. 
It was like the knock of a man who had urgent business, and 
was not to be put off. I threw aside my pipe, gathered up 
my relaxed limbs into a dignified position, and uttered my 
long drawn invitation to come in, with clerical solemnity. I 
shall no doubt be thought either superstitious or romantic, 
(both which characters I heartily despise,) when I say that in 
the form of the man who entered, I recognised in a moment 
the tall, sallow gentleman who had sent me on a wild-goose 
chase to Washington in 1808. His dress, it was true, was 
changed. The parson’s gray was transformed to blue, and 
the over-coat wholly thrown aside. But his stature and com- 
plexion were the same, and I shuddered as I called to mind 
our only former interview. He was the first to speak, and, 
as I anticipated, what he said.was brief, but full of meaning. 
‘*T am in need of your professional services, sir.”” *‘ Can the 
man,” said I to myself, ‘¢ think me still a counsellor at law ? 


How on earth shall I undeceive him?’ He relieved my per~ «© ~ 
plexity by addressing me again. “In other words, sir, 1° 
wish to be married.’”? The time and place were soon made ~,: 
known, and the stranger took his leave. It was Miss Fanny 
Fahrends who was to be the bride, and that very night had 


been appointed for the wedding. I plumed myself much upon 
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the grace with which I always went through the nuptial cefe- 
mony, and prepared, with no small pleasure, to comply with _ 
my visitor’s request. Planted before my looking-glass, J 
smoothed my features into grave composure, and assumed an 
aspect in which faith, hope, and charity, were exquisitely 
blended. The clock struck six, and I set forth, ruminating 
on the high career which I had girded my loins to run. I was 
universally regarded as the first orator of the parts where I res 
sided. The lawyers there were all considered eloquent, and 
my brother clergymen the same: but while Counsellor Lilt, 
lease blustered at the bar, and the Rev. Mr. Firstly chaunted 
in the pulpit, and Captain Gideon Hustings lifted up his voice 
at the polls and in the bar-room, I, having learned the craft 
and mastered the qualities of each, eclipsed their united merit; 
by blending them all in one. I had prepared a volume of dis- 
courses for the press, into which I dexterously wove the sub- 
stance of my medical researches, and, as far as my recollec- 
tion served, the speech which I left at Washington. I had 
applied for a D. D. at seven different colleges, all which de- 
clined compliance, not, I am persuaded, out of disrespect, but 
for private reasons not affecting me atall. But I find myself 
digressing. ‘The ceremony was performed, and the faces of 
the witnesses beamed satisfaction and applause. We dispersed 
at the early hour of ten, and as I helped old Mrs. Oats to smo- 
ther herself with shawls, cloaks, handkerchiefs, and tippets, I 
heard the voice of an ancient dame in a confidential whisper 
to another— It was very well done, considering, as you say: 
but I tell you what, I heard Squire Roadside do it slicker and 
smoother yet, at my son Adonijah’s wedding. Oh, it did me 
good to see the old gentleman with his spectacles on, rolling 
out the great big words. But, notwithstanding, it was done 
very well to-night, considering; and I must say, Parson —— 
is an awful smart man, after all.”” To hear myself thus post- 
poned to an unlettered Justice of the Peace, notwithstanding 
the saving clause with which the sentence was wound up, 
mocked my powers of endurance. I forgot the insignificance 
of the critic and the absurdity of her critique, as well as her 
indefeasable right to an independent judgment in all matters 
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whatsoever. ‘‘ Cesar aut nullus’”? was suppressed between my 
teeth, and the next day I sold my books at auction. The 
church at Loudoun-Hill is, no doubt, standing yet; but the 
‘‘ awful smart parson’”’ has abandoned it for ever. 

And now, courteous reader, if I have not already passed 
that mystic point which bounds the capacity of human pa- 
tience, ‘ sit still and hear the end.’ My ancient motto, which 
I still retain, and hope to retain through life, expresses an al- 
ternative. ut Casar, aut nullus,” leaves the will ur 
shackled and the judgment free. Can you find it in your 
heart, then, to censure me, because after running in vain in 
one direction, I am flying at last in the other? I do declare 
that I never was at ease before this tergiversation. The road 
which I travel now, is more agreeable because it is down 
hill. Facilis descensus Averni. Those who at any time pass 
through my native village, may hear more of me by inquiring 
for the Preceptor of the Grammar School, the Teacher of 
Psalmody and Penmanship, and the Clerk of the Corporation. 
I shall conclude with an ardent wish, that the multitudes of mis- 
led youth who are every day adopting the motto which I wear 
upon my seal, inthe same aspiring sense in which I adopted it 
myself, would learn from my example to reverse the matter 
—to cease their ambitious straining after the dignity of Caesar, 
and deign to be happy in the character of 

im J. A. Nottvs. 











FOR THE PHILADELPRIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
A MODERN LOVE-SONG. 


Tue blithesome young maid, ‘ 
But in beauty arrayed, 

Let them that can’t reckon adore : 
Oh! mine be the belle, 
Whose cash I can tell, 

Of thousands some four or five score. 
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A bright pair of eyes 

I by no_means despise; © 
Soft blue, or intelligent jet : 

But I own, to my sight 

There’s a rich golden light, 
More lovely and magical yet. 


Cecilia, that sings 
As she flies o’er the strings, 
Seraphic, my soul might entrance; 
But the sweet tink-a-tink 
In the jingling of chink 
Is the tune after all for a dance. 


A lady of wit 
At my table might sit, 
Conversing at ease with her guests; 
But of all the good sense 
Give me old six per cents, 
For making the merriest feasts. 


Then come to my arms, 
All abundant in charms, 
My Creesa, though ugly and old; 
In rent-rolls and bonds, 
In dollars and pounds, 
Youth and beauty enough I behold. 


' The charms of the face, 
Of manner and grace, 
Soon droop like the flowers of morn; 
But thine never fade, 
For when thou art decay’d 
They shall still thy successor adorn. 


N. York. AVARUS. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ANECDOTES OF THE BARMECIDES, 


Translated from the Arabic.* 


We think it pares to mention that all translations, whether from the 
Oriental, Classical, or Modern languages, inserted in this Maga- 
zine, with the usual heading, are direct translations from the lan- 
guages designated, and by the individuals whose signatures they 

r. When we are not informed by a contributor that a paper is 
translated by himself, we shall simply insert, with the paper, the 
name of the language, without affixing the words “‘ rrom Tax,” as 
in the other cases. This we think due to those tlemen whose 
translations are proofs of their talents and scholarship,—Ep. 


{The Barmecides, or sons of Barmeck, are the most celebrated 
family whose name has been recorded in the history of the East, 
During the proudest days of the splendid court of Bagdad, they main- 
tained a rank second only to royalty in name and outward form, and 
far above royalty itself in actual power and the affections of the peo- 
ple. Their virtues have been celebrated with as much enthusiasm, 
as the exploits of the greatest conquerors, and their persons have 
been introduced into almost all the historical romances of the East. 
The family had their origin in Balkh, and were at first of the reli- 
gion of Zoroaster. The first who became conspicuous at Bagdad, 
was Khéled Ben Barmek; Vizir to the Khalif 4/ Mansér. His son 
Yahya was first tutor, then secretary, and finally Vizir to the famous 
Al Rashid, for whom, by his wisdom and influence, he preserved the 
right of succession to the throne, when 4/ Hadi was disposed to take 
it from him. .4/ Fadhl and Jaafar, the sons of Yahya, in conjunction 
with their father, filled the highest offices of state, during the greater 
part of the Khalifat of Haran. They were confessedly the pillars of 
the state in its acme of strength and glory. Before them it was grow- 
ing, but not grown, and after their disgrace it rapidly declined. Their 
downfall was as tragic as it was unexpected. Jaafar, the favourite 
minister of Hardin, incurred his displeasure—by what means, scarcely 
any two historians agree. Whatever may have been the cause, he 
was instantly beheaded; and those who have become acquainted with 
him in the pages of the Arabian Nights, will be sorry to learn that 
the executioner was their black friend Mesrér. Yahya and Al Fadhi 
were thrown into prison, where they died. The most probable ex- 





* The author, from whom these anecdotes are extracted, is. 
Fakhr’eddin Rézi, and the title of his work—* A Treatise on the dus 
ty of Kings, and the history of Mohammedan Empires,”— 
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planation of this melancholy catastrophe is that given by Hartn’s 
physician, Baktighuah; the substance of which is, that the Khalif’s 
jealousy was excited by the crowds which he every day saw throng- 


ing the avenues to Yahya’s house, which faced the royal palace. The . 


date of Jaafar’s death is A. D. 802,—Tnansaror, ] 


Wuenw Al Rashid had disgraced the family of Barmeck, he 
was anxious to extinguish their memory, and for this end is- 
sued a command that no poet should presume to commemorate 
their virtues, or lament their fall, under pain of the severest 
punishment. Some of his guards, however, happening to 
pass one day the ruins of a house which had been destroyed, 
saw a man standing with a paper in his hand which contained 
an elegy upon the Barmecides, which he was reciting aloud, 
and weeping as he read. The soldiers repaired to the Khalif 
and related what they had seen. Al Rashid ordered the cul- 
prit to be brought into his presence, and interrogated him. 


The man confessed the charge. ‘ What!” said Al Rashid, 


‘have you not heard of my decree, prohibiting all lamenta- 
tion for that family? You shall suffer for this temerity.” 
“¢ Commander of the faithful,”’ said the man, ‘‘ with your per- 
mission, I will relate my history: after that, do what you 
will.” ‘Say ‘on,’’ said the Khalif, and the man proceeded 
thus: “I was one of the lowest and poorest clerks of Yahya 
Ben Khaled Barmaki. He one day intimated his desire that 
I should give him an entertainment in my house. ‘ My Lord,’ 
said I, ‘I am unable to do it, and my house is unfit,for ¢ 
purpose.’ ‘It must be done,’ was his reply. _¢ Ifjit mui 
done,’ said I, ¢ you will at least allow me time to pr 
house and household; after that you shall be gratified? *F 
long a time will you have?’ ‘A year.’ ‘It is too much.’ 
‘Then a month or two.’ To this he assented, and I left him.f 
During the whole of the time we had agreed upon, I was en- 
tirely occupied in fitting up my house, and making arrange- 
m3 


¢ It not unusual in the East for Kings and Ministers of State to 
quarter themselves in this way on their obsequious underlings. Such 


a visit from a great man, though a mark of —_ favour, is often en- 
tirely ruinous to the master of the house. For a lively illustration of 


this subject, see the Adventures of Hajji Baba, vol. i—Zranslator. 
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ments for the expected feast, When all was completed, I in- 
formed the Vizir. ‘Very well,’ said he, ‘to-morrow you 
may expect me.’ I went home and prepared my dishes and 
liquors, and every thing else that the occasion required, and on 
the morrow the Vizir made his appearance. He was accom- 
panied by his two sons, Jaafar and Al Fadhl, together with a 
select number of his most favoured dependants. He had 
scarcely alighted from his beast, when he called to me by 
name, ‘Come, my good fellow, I am hungry; let us have 
something as soon as possible.’ At the same time his son Al 
Fadhl said to me, ‘The Vizir is very fond of roasted 
chickens: serve up what you have immediately.’ I did so, 
and as soon as the Vizir was satisfied, he arose and began to 
walk about the house. ‘Come, my friend,’ said he at last, 
‘shew us your other house.’ ‘My lord,’ said I, ‘ you, see 
this house. It is all the property that I have.’ ‘Come, come,’ 
said he, ‘you have another.’ ‘By Allah,’ I replied, ‘ I have 
not an inch besides.’ Call a mason,’ said the Vizir. When 
the workman appeared, the Vizir directed him to open a pas- 
sage through the wall. ‘My lord, my lord,’ I exclaimed, in 
some alarm, ‘what right have we to open a passage into our 
neighbours’ houses, since God himself has enjoined us to re- 
spect our neighbours’ rights ?? ‘ There will be no harm done,’ 
said he, and accordingly the wall was opened. The Vizir 
then arose, and, with his two sons, passed into the adjoining 
house. ¢ I was compelled to follow them. They passed from 
the house, ntered a garden, a delightful garden, thickly 
planted ¥ h trees, and full of fountains, crowded with ar- 
‘pavilions of the most exquisite workmanship; am- 
ply provided with benches and sofas, and attended by ser- 
vants, both male and female. In a word, the whole scene was 
one of astonishing and perfect splendour. The Vizir now ad- 
dressed me: ‘This house with all that it contains is yours.’ 
At these words, I seized his hand and kissed it, and in the 
warmth of my gratitude, poured forth a prayer in his behalf. 
I now comprehended the whole plot. On the yery day that - 
he first ordered me to make an. entertainment, he had sent » 
and got possession of the ground adjoining mine. On this he 
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built a palace, and furnished it completely. I, in the mean © 
time, never dreamed of his design. I saw indeed that.a house | 


was going up; but I thought at the expense of some neighbour 
of my own. The Vizir now said to his son Jaafar: ‘ My son, 
here is a house, and here are servants; but how shall the in 
habitants subsist?’ Jaafar instantly replied: ‘I here make 
over to him such a tract of land, (describing it) and will con- 
vey it to him by deed in due form of law.’ The Vizir turn- 


ed to his other son and said, ‘My son, until the proceeds of 


this land come in, how shall the owner be supported?” +I 
have on hand,’ replied Al Fadhl, ‘ten thousand dinars. 1 will 
send them to him.’ ‘Make haste then,’ said their father, ‘to 
fulfil your promises.’ Accordingly, Jaafar made over the 
land to me in writing, and Al Fadhl put the cash into my 
hands. By these gifts, I became, at once, a rich man, and 
my rank in society was considerably raised. From that time 
my wealth has been increasing, and to this very day I have 
lived in affluence. And now, Commander of the Faithful, 
God is my witness, that I have let slip no opportunity of prais- 
ing and lamenting my noble benefactors, in return for their 
munificence, though, indeed, the debt which I owe them is 
one that can never be repaid. - You have heard my story. If 
I am worthy of death, do your pleasure with me.” Al Ra 
shid, struck by the man’s recital, released him, and a new de- 
cree was forthwith issued, giving free permission to all his 
subjects to lament and eulogize the sons of Barmeck.* 

The following story is related by Ishak Ben I 
Mansul. “I had brought up,” said he, ‘a femal 
extraordinary beauty, and had afforded her the bes 
improvement, till she became consummately accomplished. I 
then took her to Al Fadhl Ben Yahya. ‘Ishak,’ said he, 






when he saw her, ‘an envoy has arrived from the Governor of - 


Egypt to negotiate a matter with me. Before [ listen to-him, 
I shall demand this girl of him asa present. ‘Take her home 





* Another historian (Kaswinf) relates, that the man received a 


rich donation from Haran, but exclaimed as he took it; “This, alsa! 


owe to the sons of Barmeck,” which passed into a proverb. 
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with you, and when I mention. it to him, he will come and 
bargain with you for her. But-remember, I charge you not 
to accept of less than fifty thousand dinars,’ So I took the 
girl home,”’ continued Ishak, “‘ and, sure enough, I received 
a visit from the Egyptian envoy, who forthwith began to 
question me about my slave. I produced her before him, and 
he immediately offered me ten thousand dinars. I refused, 
and he raised his offer by degrees to thirty thousand... When 
I heard him name that sum, I was no longer able.to command 
myself. ¢She.is yours,’ I cried, at the same time delivering 
her to him, and receiving on the spot the price which he had 
offered. The next day I waited again upon Al Fadhl. « Well, 
Ishak,’ said he, ‘what price did you get for the girl ??, ‘ Thir- 
ty thousand dinars,’ said I. ‘What!’ cried he, ‘did not I 
charge you to accept nothing less than fifty thousand ?” ‘May 
my father and mother be your ransom,’* I replied, ‘God 
knows, I was unable to command myself when I heard him 
offer thirty thousand.’ Al Fadhl smiled, and said, ‘ Well, 
the King of Ramt has sent an embassador also. When he 
pays his court to me, I will require the same present of him, 
and send him to your house. Here is your slave: take her 
home again; and remember this time, that you are to part with 
her for nothing less than fifty thousand dinars.’ 1 took the 
girl, and went home, and in due'time, the embassadors of the 
King of Ram called on me, and began to bargain for her., I 
demanded fifty thousand dinars. ‘It is too much,’ said:he, 
‘but you shall have thirty thousand.’ Again I was unable to 
control myself. I closed with his offer, delivered the slave, 
and received the stipulated price. On the morrow, I visited 
Al Fadhl, and as before he questioned me. * What success? 
How did you sell her this time?’ ‘ Forthirty thousand again,’ 
said I. ‘Subhdn Allah,’ cried. the Vizir, ‘Lexpressly order- 
‘ed you to take no less than fifty thousand.’ ‘May I be your 





* Fadéca abit wa umm! a common expression of profound respect. 
| Sahib ul Rim, the Grecian Emperor. 
Literally, Praise be to God, but generally used in the sense of 
God forbid. \t is borrowed from the Koran, —s at med 
occurs, 
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ransom!’ [I exclaimed, ‘when I heard him say thirty thou- 
sand, all the joints of my limbs were loosed.’ ‘Take your 
slave,’ said he, laughing, ‘and go home with her again. To- 


morrow you will receive a visit from the embassador of the — 


viceroy of Khorasan. Keep cool this time, and insist upon 
fifty thousand.’ I took her accordingly, and returned to my 
house. The Khorasini did not fail to come and chaffer about 
the slave. As before, I fixed the price at fifty thousand di- 
nars, but the envoy declared it was too much, and offered 
thirty thousand. I made a mighty effort, and refused. He 
then began to bid up till he reached forty thousand. At this, 
offer, I was nearly beside myself with joy, and could hold 
out no longer. ‘Itis a bargain,’ said I, and he paid down 
the purchase money on the spot. I gave up the girl, and the 
next day, waited on Al Fadhl. ‘How now, Ishak,’ said he, 
‘what did you get for your slave.’ ‘Forty thousand,’ said I, 
* for, w’allah! when I heard him offer that, I almost lost my 
wits. And now, may I be your ransom! I have gained by 
this girl a hundred thousand dinars. I desire no more. May. 
God reward you for your bounty.’ When he heard this, he 
called for the girl, and delivered her up to me, saying, ‘Ishak, 
take your slave and begone.’ ‘By God!’ I exclaimed, ‘such 
a girl would be a blessing to any man.’ Accordingly, I set 
her free, and then married her, and it is she who is the mo- 
ther of my children.” 

It is said that Mohammed the son of Ibrahim the Imam, 


the son of Mohammed, the son of Ali, the son of Abdallah, ~ 


the son of Abbas, appeared one day, before Al Fadhl, the 
son of Yahya, the Barmecide, having in his hand a casket of 
jewels, and addressed the Vizir as follows: “ My income has 
fallen short of my expenses, and I have incurred, in conse-” 
quence, débts to the amount of a million, dirhems. I ant 
ashamed, however, to reveal my situation, and cannot bring 
myself to ask a merchant to lend me the sum of which I am 
in need, though I have property enough to pledge for its re- 
payment. Now you, may God preserve you, have dealings 
with many merchants; and my request of you is, that you 


would borrow from some one of them, in my behalf, the amount 
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which I have mentioned, and. deposit in his hands this casket 
as a pledge.”’~ *¢ With all my heart,” said Al Fadhl, * but on 
this condition, that you will spend the remainder of the day 
with me.” The invitation was accepted; and Al Fadhl, ta- 
king the casket, which was sealed with the owner’s seal, sent 
it, with a million dirhems, to Mohammed’s house, and obtain- 
ed a receipt from Mohammed’s steward, to whom they were 
delivered. Meantime, Mohammed himself was at Al Fadhl’s 
house, where he continued till the evening. He then went 
home, and was surprised to find, not only the sum which he 
had wished to borrow, but the casket* which he had put in 
pledge. At the sight of it, he was overjoyed; and, atan early 
hour on the ensuing day, repaired to Al Fadhl’s house to re- 
turn his thanks. He found, however, that he had been, for 
some time, at Al Rashid’s palace. Mohammed went to the 
palace.in search of him ; but Al Fadhl no sooner heard of his 
arrival, than he went out at another door, and passed over to 
the residence of his father.* Mohammed pursued him there, 
but Al Fadhl escaped again by another door, and hurried 
home. Mohammed soon followed him, and, when they 
met, expressed his gratitude for the favour which he had re- 
ceived, adding that since an early hour he had been busied in 
looking forhim. ‘Ihave been thinking deeply,” said Al 
Fadhl, ‘‘ about your business; and it appeared to me that al- 
though the million dirhems, which I sent to you last night, 
might suffice to liquidate your actual debts, your necessary 
expenses would soon renew them, and your difficulties speedi- 
ly return. I went, therefore, early this morning; to the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, and laid your case before him. The 
consequence is, that he has granted you another million. As 
to my leaving the palace when you reached it, and escaping in 
the same way from my father’s house, when you presented 
yourself at the gate, my reason was simply this, that I did not 
wish to meet you, till the money could be carried to your 
house. By this time, it has arrived.” ¢‘ In what way,”’ said 





* Which was separated (as Fakhr’eddin tells us in another place) 
from the Khalif’s palace by the river Tigris, being directly opposite. 
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Mohammed, ‘shall I repay your kindness? But no, it can 
never be repaid. I will bind myself, however, by the most 
solemn oath, and under pain of losing all my wives, and all 
my slaves, and of being compelled to visit Mecea as a pilgrim, 

that Iwill never stand before any gate but thine.”* And 

accordingly he bound himself by oath, and by a written obli- 

gation in the presence of witnesses, never to stand before any 

gate but that of Al Fadhl, the son of Yahya. When the Bar- 

mecides fell into disgrace, and the Vizirdt was given to Al 

Fadhl, the son of Rabia, Mohammed was reduced to want 

In this situation, he was advised to court the favour of the new 

Vizir; but he stedfastly refused. He kept his oath, for to no 

man was he known to sue for favour, and before no gate was. 
he ever seen to stand. 

It is said that Jaafar,t the son of Yahya, one day sat down - 
to drink, in private, with a few of his boon companions, whom 
he had specially invited. The room where he received them 
was garnished for the occasion, and the guests were arrayed 
in festive garments of various colours; for it-was their custom, 
at convivial parties, to put on dresses of yellow, red, and green. 
Jaafar had also charged his porter to admit no human being, 
upon any pretence,, except one of his jovial friends, who. was 
yet expected, named Abdu’lmelic Ben Salih. They thenbe- 
gan their potations—the bottle circulated briskly, and the 
house rang with the sound of various instruments. Now it 
happened that the Khalif had a near relation, named Abdu’ 
melic Ben Salih Ben Abdu’llah Ben Abbas—a man noted for 
his austerity of manners, his habits of devotion, and his regu- 
larity of life. Al Rashid had once invited him to make one:at 
a drinking bout, and had offered him a princely bribe to over- 
come his scruples; but he would not be persuaded. This Ab- 
du’Imelic Ben Salih, unluckily for the Vizir, had occasion to 
visit him that day on business. The porter, taking it for grant-. 
ed that the stranger was the same Abdu’lmelic whom his mas- 








* That is, I will pay court to none but thee. 
{ The Giafar of the Arabian Nights. The French aaah of 
the name was improperly adopted in the English version. 
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ter had directed him to admit, to the exclusion of all others, 
ushered him into the presence of the revellers. They met— 
Abdu’lmelic Ben Salih, the Abbaside, and Jaafar Ben Yahya, 
the Barmecide! When Jaafar beheld him, he was utterly con- 
founded; but perceived at-once, that hi had been de- 
ceived by the identity of names. Abdu’lmelic perceived the 
same; and as confusion was very evident in Jaafar’s face, he 
assumed a pleasant countenance, and said, ‘‘ Don’t let me dis- 
turb you: bring me one of these dresses too.””? One was instant- 
ly brought, which he put on; and, sitting down, began to jest 
and make merry with his:host. After awhile, he cried, “ Bring 
me something to drink!”’ and they brought hima glass of wine. 
‘¢ You will make allowances for me,”’ said-he; ** lam not used 
to these matters.’”’» He then joined in with their merriment 
and sport, and continued acting thus, till Jaafar had regained 
his composure and recovered from his confusion and dismay. 
With this complaisance the Vizir was exceedingly delighted. 
“What was your business with me?’ said he, at last. ¢¢I 
came,”’ replied the other, ‘‘to make three requests, which I 
wish to have laid before the khalif. In the first place, I am in 
debt to the amount of a million dirhems, which I wish the kha- 
lif to pay for me. In the second place, Ihave a son, whom I 
wish to see appointed to some station that will bring him into 
notice. In the third place, I wish this son to marry the kha- 
lif’s daughter. She is his cousin, and they are very equally 
matched.” ¢* Your requests,” replied Jaafar, ‘‘are already 
granted. The money shall be sent within an hour to your 
house. Your son shall go as viceroy to Egypt, and marry one 
of the daughters of the Commander of the Faithful, with such 
and such a dowry. Go home, and trust in God.”’. Abdu’lmelic 
went home, and found that the:money had arrived before him. 
The next day Jaafar waited on the khalif, and related what had 
happened; how he had named a governor for Egypt, and given 
his daughter away in marriage. Al Rashid, though much sur- 
prized, consented to the match and confirmed the nomination; 
and Jaafar did not leave the palace, till the young man’s:com- 
mission as governor of Egypt had been ratified and sealed, 
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and the marriage contract signed before magistrates and ‘wit- 
nesses. 

It is said that Jaafar, the son of Yahya, and the governed of 
Egypt, were for some time at enmity, being mutually suspi- 
cious of each a had dropped all intercourse whatever. 
During this state of things, a man forged a letter, in the name of 
Jaafar, tothe governorof Egypt, the substance of which was this: 


The bearer is one of my most intimate friends—he is travel. 


ling for pleasure into Egypt, and this is to request that you 


will show him every respect, &c. The expressions of the letter,’ . 


itis said, were very strong. This forged document the man took 
with him to Egypt, and presented it to the governor. When 
the latter received it, he was astonished and rejoiced, but could 
not help doubting its genuineness. He received the bearer, 
however, with respect, assigned him an elegant house for his 
abode, and defrayed the whole of his expenses. In the mean 
time, he forwarded the letter to his agent in Bagdad, with this 
note appended:—.2 man professing to be a friend of the 
Vizir, has arrived here with the accompanying letter. AsI 
doubt whether it is genuine, J desire that you will ascertain 
Sor my information whether it was written by the Vizir or . 
not. The agent, on receiving the letter, carried it to the Vizir’s 
deputy, and ‘stated the circumstances. The deputy took the 
paper in his hand, and, going to his master, repeated all that 
he had heard. Jaafar examined the document, and knew it at 
once to bea forgery. There were present at the time a num- 


ber of his friends and officers. To these he handed the letter, | 


saying, ‘¢ Is this my hand-writing?” After examining it at- 
tentively, they all answered in the negative, and pronounced 
it to be forged. He then related the affair, and informed them 
that the man who forged it was still with the governor of 
Egypt, who would of course expect an answer on the subject; 
and he asked their opinion as to the manner in which it would 
be best to treat the culprit. One said, ** Let him be put to 
death, that this practice may be discouraged.” Another said, 
‘* Let the hand be cut off which was guilty of the forgery.” 
A third said, “« Give him the bastinado and let him go.” ‘The 
wisest proposal, however, was, that the governor of Egypt 
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should be informed of the imposture, and directed to turn him 
off. ‘¢ It will be punishment enough,” said these advisers, ‘to 
have gone so far from Bagdad, and returnas poor as he went.” 
When they had all given their advice, the Vizir exclaimed, 
“ Subhan Allah! is there no wise man affong you? You all 
know the unfriendly terms on which I have long been with 
the governor of Egypt, and that pride has prevented both of 
us from making advances towards reconciliation. Now, God 
has sent this man to open a door of peace and amicable corres- 
pondence, and, by his means, our enmity is done away. Would 
you have me inflict the pains which you propose upon one who 
has done me this good office?” So saying, he took a pen, and 
wrote on the back of the spurious letter to the governor of 
Egypt:—ZJn the name of God, what reason could you find 
to doubt whether this was my hand-writing? It is; and the 
man who brought it is one of my dearest friends. I desire 
that you will treat him well, and send him back forthwith. 
I long to see him, and have need of his presence. When the 
governor received the letter, with this endorsement in the 
Vizir’s hand-writing, he was ready to fly with joy. He load- 
ed his guest with benefits, and madé him many valuable pre- 
sents, so that he returned to Bagdad one of the richest men in 
the kingdom. Presenting himself, on his arrival, to the Vizir, 
he burst into tears, and kissed the ground before him. ‘* Who 
are you, brother?” said Jaafar. ‘‘ My lord,” said h€, “I am 
your slave—the man to whom you have shown such kindness. 
I am that lying and audacious forger.”—Upon this Jaafar re- 
cognized him; and, assuming a gracious look, made him sit 
before him, and inquired after his health. He then asked him 
how much he had received in Egypt. ‘A hundred thousand 
dinars,”’ was the answer. “ That is very little,” said the Vi- 
zir; *¢ but remain here till we can double it for you;”’—and the 
man did actually stay in attendance upon Jaafar, till he had 
amassed a sum equal to all that he had before received. 

* ALL 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE SPIRIT OF DESTINY.* 


Persian. 


Spirit of light! Thou glance divine 
Of Heaven’s immortal fire, 

I kneel before thy hallowed shrine 

To worship and admire. 

I cannot trace thy glorious flight, 
Nor dream where thou dost dwell ; 

Yet canst thou guard my steps aright 
By thine unearthly spell. 


I listen for thy voice in vain 
E’en when I deem thee nigh, 
Yet, ere I venture to complain, 
Thou know’st the reason why. . 
And oft to worldly cares forgot, 
I watch the vacant air ; 
I see thee not—I hear thee not— 
Yet Anow that thou art there. 


And when, with heedless step, too near 
I tempt destruction’s brink, 

Deep, deep within my soul I hear 
Thy voice, and backward shrink. 

The poisoned shaft, by thee controlled, 
Speeds swift and harmless by; 

But when the days of life are told, 
Thou smitest—and we die! 





Y. 





* We have not been informed, and therefore cannot vouch for the 
freshness of the above version. It comes to us however in a very fa- 
vourable shape, and is, which is of more importance, a fine poem. 

Ep. 
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POR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


THE PHANTOM PLAYERS. 


——Murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. Hamlet. 


THERE are but few of the boatmen who ply their small 
craft along the Delaware river and*bay, who do not remember 
Absalom Derby. He was a little .rosy, restless animal, re- 
markable for being a jack-of-all-trades, and, in all trades and 
_ occupations, notorious for the precision and effect with which 
_ he arranged his green-spotted neckcloth, his neatly plaited 
ruffles, and his stiffly starched collar. Find him where you 
might, flourishing in the depth of the forest his resounding 
axe, wielding the long black whip by his ox team, presiding 
at the dram shop, tugging at the oar, or floundering with his 
comrade through the Red-lion muds, in search of water-fowl, 
Absalom would still. be seen with a certain buckish arrange- 
ment of his neck gear, which circumstance, together with a 
pedantic affectation of talking on all occasions like a gentleman 
and a grammarian, from both which characters he was far 
removed, had obtained for him the distinguishing cognomen 
of Dandy. 

This appellative remained by him for many years, until a 
cireumstance of greater interest and importance than any of 
the causes of this nick-name, suddenly operated on his title 
with thrice the efficacy of even an act of the legislature ; and 
from being laughed at in all places and by all persons, as Dandy 
Derby, he was now, in a moment, hailed with becoming so- 
lemnity as Ghost Derby. This change did not happen merely 
because Absalom had seen a ghost ; for many men have seen 
one of these dismal creatures without deriving such particular 
honour therefrom. No ;—Dandy had seen two ghosts, and 
two ghosts that were far more extravagant in their appearance 
and extraordinary in their manners, than any apparitions that 
have revisited the pale glimpses of the moon, since the days 
+ of John the monk, and hig diabolical visitants. 
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It wasa cold, gusty evening in the autumn of 180-, (so runs : 


the legend) when Dandy Derby and his companion Jonas 
Jones, were returning in a slight batteau, from a ducking ex- 
pedition, in which they had secured a vast quantity of game. 
Their success, together with the velocity with which they 
danced over the darkening water, might haye elevated their 


spirits, had not certain indications of a tempest been observed. - 
Although sheltered, in a measure, under the lee of the little — 


island, which now, with ifs frowning ramparts of grey stone, 
presents such a warlike and formidable appearance, where, 
formerly, nothing appeared but a body of mud and reeds, they 
could yet remark, that, behind them, the winds were sweep- 
ing with a surly impetuosity over the channel ; while, ahead, 
the billows were rising and bursting in sheets of foam over 
the shoal that lies above the island. There. was a heavy and 
ominous roar also coming from behind this insulated morass, 
that to our voyagers conveyed the same intelligence that a 
trumpet charge conveys to soldiers when arrayed for battle. A 
thick gloom, moreover, diffused itself through the atmosphere; 
and it became difficult to distinguish objects on the shore, 

The danger, however, was not immediate ; vessels were 
seen at different distances scudding with unfurled sheets be- 
fore the wind, in search of a harbour, or in pursuit of their 


destination ; and our sportsmen had been too often exposed _ 


to similar accidents, to be apprehensive of the present. 

As a matter of precaution, however, they directed theif 
course towards the shore, thus securing the means of landing 
if the violence of the gale should render such a step necessary. 
It was while approaching this, and just as they were bringing 
themselves in the deeper shadows of the forests, that a dark 
and suspicious body presented itself before them, rolling sul- 
lenly over the surges. It might have been a log, or a drifting 


boat, or the carcase of some animal; it might have been a 


seaman’s chest, or a cask of rum ; in fine, it might have been 


any thing else in the world, in the opinions of the boatmen, _ 


except what it really was. 


“« It is a dead sturgeon,” said Jonas, as he steered full upon _ 
it. ‘It is a suspicious looking creature,” rejoined Dandy, ° 
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bending over the bows, and starting back in horrer, as the 
boat struck with a dull and heart-sickening jar upon the body 
of a human being, whose face, upturned by the shock, glared 
with a ghastly and fearful deformity upon him. 

‘¢You are a cowardly fool, Dandy,” exclaimed Jonas, 
when the first ejaculation of horror was over: ‘* Putabout, till 
I take him up.” 

‘‘Let him go,” returned Dandy, shivering and looking 
askant over his shoulder; ‘‘ His éyes are open—monstrous 
wide too. I have heard of saucer-eyes,” he continued in a 
soliloquizing voice. 

_ “If his eyes were as big as a wash bowl,’’ replied Jonas, 
angrily, taking a cord from the bottom of the boat ; ‘‘ay, or 
bigger than a washing tub, that’s no reason the unfortunate 
corpse should go without a Christian grave, or we without 
the coroner’s bounty; so hold on the slack while I take a 
half hitch round his elbow ;’’ and so saying, Jonas secured the 
body. 

“He looks like a gentleman,”” murmured Dandy, as the 
boat’s head resumed its original direction, and the floating 
body pressed slowly into its waké, to the full Jength of the 
rope :-—¢ it looks like a gentleman, Jonas.” 

“ Ay,” replied his companion coolly, ‘‘ but the water didn’t 
care for that—nor the fishes neither, I warrant me—nor the 
coroner neither, I fancy; I never heard of a gentleman’s feteh- 
ing a higher bounty than a common person, like you or me, 
unless it might have been by way of advertisement, or a pre- 
sent or so from his friends.—-What makes you grunt so ?” 

‘“T tell you what, Jonas,’’ replied Dandy, putting one hand 
to his shirt collar, while the other was engaged with the rope 
to which the body had been attached—*“ he jerks the rope 
like a living creature; and every jerk goes to my very soul,” 

In the calmer water, the body had made a dull and steady 
resistance ; but now that they were passing the head of the 
island, where the winds were stronger and the waves rougher, 
every pitch of the boat and the body was succeeded by a ten- 
sion of the cord, that seemed the effect of a living and volun- 

_ tary exertion of strength, which was intolerably uncomforta- 
ble to Dandy’s meditations. 


4 
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“ He pulls as if he wanted to get loose,”’ rejoined Dandy, 
querulously, observing that Jonas had not replied to his ‘first 
complaint. 

‘‘ Hang on to him; and, if you don’t want to scrape the 
barnacles from the keel of yon little devil, down with your 
helm—hard down,” exclaimed Jonas: ‘‘That little fellow 
walks like a drunken man,” pointing at the same time to a 


small shallop that came darting by them, through the darkness . 


and the foam, with the rapidity of a sea-gull, and with. its 
agility also; for a flaw of wind at one moment seemed to 
strike her and bury her frail mast inthe billows, and in the 


next she was seen righting, and dashing with renewed velocity; 


through the billows. 

‘¢I say, Jonas,” cried Dandy, “I can’t hold on no longer, 
and I have an idea that we shall swamp afore ever we reach 
town. ’Tis dark as doomsday, and it blows keenly. Look 
’e there!”’ he continued, shivering with cold and with terror, 


as an unskilful twist of the helm threw them broadsides against . - 


a tall and foamy surge, which broke over them and deluged 
them with water. ; 

‘«¢T was thinking so myself,” cried Jonas, snatching the 
tiller and the rope from Dandy’s hands, and ordering him ‘to. 
the bows. ‘If you manage a helm after that fashion, it may 
chance a day or two hence that ¢Aree carcasses instead of one 
may be found towing at a boat’s tail ;”’ and with this consoling 
assurance he directed the little vessel towards the shore. * 

It was now dark—frightfully dark—and the increasing vio- 
lence of the gale was such as to render their further progress 
in an-open boat exceedingly perilous. They therefore ran 
themselves ashore ; and, mooring the body with a stone which 
usually ggrved them as an anchor, and drawing their skiff high 
and dry upon the sand, they looked around for shelter against 
the storm. 

A few rods from the water, on a low flat: bank, partially 


sheltered by a thicket of stunted oaks, stood a.cabin of the 


slightest and poorest structure imaginable. It'was built of 
logs and planks, and economically rough-cast with yellow 
clay. It had formerly been the residence of Sambo, an ancient 
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negro, by whose hands alone it had been constructed, and 
by whom alone it had been inhabited. It was ‘said that this 
forlorn wretch, upon being manumitted by a humane master, 
in his old age, that he might be comfortable, or, in other words, 
that he might not be chargeable, had selected this lonely spi, 
that he might daily, sitting alone on the pebbly shore, look » 
upon the retreating tide, and think that the billows that swept 
by his feet, were rolling themselves to ‘his own lost land. 
But Sambo did not long enjoy this melancholy amusement: 
he died, and was buried with as little ceremony as lamenta- 
tion, hard by his hut, under the shade of the oak trees, with 
nothing but'a huge pebble laid over his head and feet, to indi- 
cate the presence of mortality that had passed away. 

Several years had elapsed ; and although Sambo was still 
present in the memories of our voyagers, so little respect had 
been shown to his humble dwelling, that it had not only been 
suffered to go to wreck, but its ruin had been expedited by 
the gunners,’ who usually, while passing, saluted its windows 
with a charge of small shot, or made its crazy portal the target 
for their bullets. 

It was here that the sportsmen resolved to pass the night. 
They gathered some drift wood from the shore, piled it upon 
the hearth, and supplying the flame with splinters torn from 
the cabin, they had the pleasure of seeing a bright fire roaring 
up the chimney. The objects revealed’ by the light: were a 
kind of bed frame or stall, made of rails from a neighbouring 
fence, and strewed with rushes and bunches of withered fern; 
a chair with two legs, and a stool with three ; a broken rum 
jug, an old hat, a fisherman’s boot, and an odd shoe ; the han- 
dle of a jack-knife, the tines of a fork, and several other arti- 
cles consistent, in meagerness and ruin, with the hogel itself. 

The bottle, the necessary and never absent companion of 
the duck-shooter, was now produced, and wrought so effec- _ 
tually upon ‘the spirits of our two heroes, that they listened 
with unconcern,to the increasing tempest ; indeed, .they heard 
it with that kind of enjoyment which shelter and ene? 
under such circumstances, always afford. 

“ This is better than being out on the wild waters, Jonas?” 
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ejaculated Dandy, spreading his hands to the fire, and. turning 
his swimming and lack-lustre eyes upon Jonas, as this latter 
worthy made a successful effort to balance himself upon. the 


two-legged chair, by spreading his own sturdy. calves in such: 


a manner as to supply the deficiency. 

“ Ay,” replied Jonas, with a thick voice and a stupid grin, 
‘¢ better than toating your dead corpuses, at the tail of a boat, 
with a matter of seven thousand crabs in chace, and mayhapa 
score or two eels, according to the season.” 

‘¢ That is a fearful thought,”’ rejoined Dandy, with a shud- 
der. ‘I have. heard men say, that, next to freezing in the 
wintry snows, drowning by water is the easiest death, but—— 

‘‘ Drowning by water !’”? echoed Jonas, with a hoarse chue- 
kle; ** you wouldn’t drown by land, would you, Dandy, boy?” 

“ It means all one,” returned Absalom ; “ but, as I was say- 
ing, I have no conceit of drowning, whensomever I think. of 
crabs.’ 


‘‘ Drowning by water, though, is what I am talking of,” 


said Jonas, with great gravity and determination, making 
another attempt to steady the infirm chair; ‘‘ and I’m of opi- 
nion that one who has been under the school-master’s saplin’, 
and professes to be a scholard, should speak more according to 
grammar. Drowning by water! Now, if a man mought drown 


on dry land, there’d be no wrong in the saying; but as drown- 


ing means drowning by water, ’tis not according to grammar.” 
‘‘I reckon those men that talk about grammar,’’ replied 


Dandy, with insulted dignity, “ ought to be something saga-_ 


cious thereabouts themselves. ’”’ 


‘‘T reckon, too,”’ replied Jonas, sticking to the point, with 
all the stupid obstinacy of a drunken man, ‘that if you talk. 


of muengs by water, you moughit as well say old Sambo was 
drowned by land; and there you wouldn’t be so far wrong, 


since he was covered under a freshet of soft earth as one 


mought be under a freshet of cold water; and as you were 
talking about crabs, why then, brother Dandy, I have no par- 


ticular fancy to the worms. This is what we must all come. 


to—the fishes or the worms—or we must make a supper. for 
some wild beast or other ; except, indeed, a man be frozen 
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up in the ice of the north pole, where I understand flesh will 
keep for the matter of a hundred years or so; or if a man be 
embalmed, which, I take it, is being salted down like bacon, 
and then smoked.”’ .. 

‘It is a beastly thing to be drunk,”? murmured Absalom 
to himself; ‘¢and those men that have weak heads have com- . 
monly weak understandings.” 

It happened that this time Absalom spoke the trath; for 
Jonas, besides possessing a brain very easily fuddled, had taken 
a seat that of all in the hovel was perhaps the most difficult to 
maintain in an upright position. - Jonas’s last speech had been 
delivered in the very irregular and disorderly intervals be- 
tween his efforts to preserve an equilibrium. These were be- 
coming every moment more frequent, and more doubtful ; and 
he had just concluded a recapitulation of the aforesaid speech, 
when he lurched heavily to one side, and endeavouring to re- 
cover his centre of gravity, swung so impetuously to the other, 
that it was not in the art of man to counteract his downfall ; 
and down he went, and that too with a violence, which, al- 
though not at all injurious nor incommodious to himself, was 
full sufficient to deprive the unlucky chair of a third member. 

“I told you so,’” grumbled the downfallen hero, without 
making an effort to rise : ‘‘1I told you there was no man in his 
sober senses could manage a two-legged chair; for a two- 
legged chair is like a one-legged man, or rather a no-legged 
man——”’ 

‘‘ Shall I help you up, Jeni ?”? said Absalom, rising with 
a portentous stagger from the stool. 

“No; but you may help yourself down though,” replied 
Jonas with a thick and vanishing voice ; ‘‘ for tis time one 
was asleep, and if one hasn’t a feather bed to lay on, he may 
thank providence he has no two-legged chair under him, A 
two legged chair! humph!” he continued, with a voice be- 
tween a snort arid a snore ; ‘that’s about as much according 
to natur’, as drowning by water is according to grammar ; 
for drowning by water is—hum—yes—drowning by water; 
and a two-legged chair—hum—a no-legged man——” and 
Jonas fell asleep. 

VOL. I. 14 
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themselves awake,” muttered Absalom, gazing upon “his 


slumbering companion, and listening uneasily to the wind ‘as ~ 
it whistled loudly over the roof, and through the neighbouring | 
trees, and atteriding with superstitious earnestness to the roar’ 
of the surges as they broke on the shore hard by. “T had. 
rather Jonas was awake ; but then he would talk of worms. 


and dead men, which is uncomfortable in a night-wateh’: and 


besides, he is drunk ; and those men that are in liquor had 3 


better sleep than alk: “i 


Absalom was desirous of sleeping also ; but certain fugitive 


thoughts of *¢ worms and drowned men,”’ of the deceased negro 


who had so often sat on the stool he now occupied, fed the - 


fire he was now watching, and who lay but a few yards from 
the cabin in his dreary grave; of the unfortunate wretch, like 


wise, who was now weltering, cold, lifeless, and mutilated, in 


the sullen waters,—cast a gloom over his mind that drove 
sleep from his twinkling eyes. “s 

Many men have affected to despise the story of this night; 
some because it is in itself exceedingly improbable ; some be 
cause Absalom was not always noted for speaking the truth; 
some because-they looked upon it as a dream; and others. again 
because they conceived the narrator must have been drank, 


a situation in which Absalom and his crony, Jonas Jones; : 


were not’ unfrequently found. All these different objections, 
Absalom was wont stoutly to deny; and particularly the last 


for according to his very solemn assurance, *¢ there was some- . 


thing in the liquor that night that took away all its "toxicating 
quality; it was as harmless a8 cider or small beer.” 


Be this, however, as it thay, we will waive all remarks, : 
and proceed immediately to the narrative, as it was related * 


Absalom. 

Seeing his companion asleep, and hearing the anil 
sounds of the tempest, so wrought upon his Ieclings that ‘he 
bethought himself of the bottle, which helped his heart 30 
wonderfully well, that he did not hesitate to repeat the stimu- 
lus again and again. His fears were tranquillized : he sunk 


upon the floor, and was just beginning to-doze when his at- 


re 
«¢ Those men that outlie in lonesome parts, should keep 
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tention. was eaught by a sound, low and indistinct, that seemed 
like the murmur of human voices coming in the intervals of 
the gale, directly from the shore where the boat had been se- 
cured. Then came a blast of wind, which having died away, 
the voices were again heard, louder and more distinct, as if 
approaching the hovel. Then arose another blast of wind, 
which swept with such fury over the ruinous hut, that the 
shrinking Absalom could hear the rough shingles crashing 
and crackling on the roof: the windows rattled with a loud 
and dreadful clamour ; blasts of air came rushing down. the 
chimney, diffusing blinding and suffocating volumes of smoke 
over the apartment. As they cleared away, our hero, by 
chance, casting his eye on the fire, observed that ‘the flames 
had lost their usual ruddy colour, and were creeping over the 
decaying brands and up the black chimney, in jets and rays 
of a ghastly blue. His heart failed him—his flesh tingled and 
crept on his bones, his teeth chattered, and the hair bristled 
so stiffly on his pericranium, as to give the idea of a very tight 
nightcap. At the same time a deep groan was heaved near 
him ; it might have been from the conscious though sleeping 
Jonas ; but of that he was not certain ; and indeed he had no 
time to examine into it, for another blast ensued, and the 
slightly fastened door blew open with a horrid crash, and 
. . stood waving to and fro on its creaking hinges. The dubious 

' yacancy, the back-ground of snowy surf that the opening re- 
vealed, was slowly interrupted by a dark mass that presented 
itself, and growing more vivid and distinct as the sepulchral 
flame flashed upon it, disclosed the shadowy visage and white 
crisp hair of the ancient Sambo, who, with eyes of incompre- 
hensible magnitude, glared slowly and quietly around the 
wretched apartment. In another instant, this African appari- 
tion vanished, and was succeeded by the swollen and shining 
countenance of a white man, whom the forlorn Absalom im- 
mediately identified with the unfortunate wretch “drowned. 
by water.” This phantom also glared around the chamber, 
and vanished. 

Absalom gathered courage enough to jog Jonas under the 
ribs; but Jonas responded only by an impatient grunt, and’ 
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then snored on as loudly and as regularly as before. He 
looked again towards the door ; the negro stood on the thres: 
hold, looking for a moment over his shoulder, and. then: he 
strutted in, acting as master of ceremonies to the white spec- 
tre, who, with the pale rigid face and the rope round his arm, 
stole softly in behind him. | 

There was something amusing, as well as horrible, in the 
various bows, scrapes of the leg, and contortions of visage, — 
with which the simpering African weleomed his sepulchral 
guest, and le@ the way into the apartment. They approached . 
the fire, spread their hands to it, and rubbed them and slap: ° 
ped them together with great apparent satisfaction. They 
sat themselves down upon the crazy seats which had been va- 
cated by the two friends ; while these latter were overcome, 
the one witha deep slumber, and the other with the paralysis 
of fear. ‘ 

The spectres having thus experienced the comfort of the 
fire, without appearing to observe that they were not the only 
inmates of the cabin, now commenced a scene that was not at 
all agreeable with any of Absalom’s preconceived notions of 
apparitions. 

The white spirit stooped forwards, and drawing forth a 
bottle, which he had either picked from the floor or drawn. 
‘from his magical pocket, placed the neck of it to his mouth, 
and for the space of a minute or two, seemed to be enjoying 
hot only the flavour but the music of the fluid, as it passed . 
with a bubbling sound into his throat. He then handed it to 
Sambo, who, with his hands stretched upon his knees, his 
mouth opened to the greatest extent, and his eyes dilated in 
a species of spell-bound rapture, had surveyed the proceedings 
of his guest. In an instant the bottle was between Sambo’s 
teeth, while his head nodded silently backwards and forwards 
with a motion that seemed to indicate a desire of acknowledg- 
ing the courtesy, and of expediting the descent of the nectar 

into his own capacious gullet. 

«0 ho!’ muttered Absalom, rising to his elbow, wit 
screwing his mouth into a simper, meant to be very civil, and _ 
friendly; ‘these are jolly ghosts. Your health, boys!”’ ‘ud 
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he put his hand to his feet to gather up ‘his. own flagon—It 
was gone ; Sambo had just drained the last drop of it ; and 
his jovial companion snatching it from him, rising to his feet, 
and wrapping the rope with which he’had been anchored in 
the river, round his arm, with that kind of buckism. and for- 
mality with which the devils are said to dispose of -theirt ails 
when in company, he held it out with his right hand, bottom 
up, signifying with that gesture that there was nothing in it. 

Absalom was greatly enraged with this impudent appropri- 
ation of his property to their. own use, and had just uttered the 
exordium of a malediction, consisting of “ Ye ’tarnal rascals!’? 
when the spectre aimed the bottle at him, as a duellist aims a 
pistol, and Absalom was immediately shot dumb. He sunk to 


f° the floor, and watched in fearful silence the proceedings of his 
‘4¢« supernatural visitants. Sambo was manifestly drunk; he went 





» reeling and staggering about the floor; and when it appeared 
that he could not much longer maintain himself on.his legs, 
the white spectre stole behind him, tripped up his heels, and, 
springing upon his prostrate body, plied his gullet so vigorous- 
ly with his fingers, that in a. few moments his strugglings were 
over, and he lay to all appearance quite dead. Then Absalom 
knew that this was a vision of a murder that must have actu- 
ally been accomplished by the drowned man, in former times, 
upon the body of ancient Sambo; though no one had heretofore 
ever conceived an idea that Sambo had died other than a na- 
tural death. 

These ideas were wandering through Absalom’s confused 
and horror-stricken mind, when he observed the ghastly mur- 
derer rise from the body, and approach himself. ‘‘ He is go- 
ing to murder me too!”’ roared the unfortunate man, and then 
seeing the white, bloated, horrid face and watery fingers hang- 
ing over him, he swooned with fear. His tranee, however, 
was not of long duration. The horrid fingers were clutching 
about his throat—they had grasped upon his neckcloth. «You 
murdering dog!” cried Absalom, throwing his bulky fist with 
frantic violence into the spectre’s face; the spectre reeled, and, 
with a tremendous surge, measured his length upon the floor. 

Up sprang Absalom, and up sprang the spectre, scratching 
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his head, and exclaiming, in a well-known voice, “ You out- 
rageous fool! what do you mean ?”” 
/ «Why Jonas! you, you, you! —is it you?” 

‘‘ Me, you rascal! what did you knock me for ?”’ 

«<I thought you was choking me,”’ replied Absalom, gazing 
around with a bewildered look; ‘‘ I thought you was eneens 
me. 9? 

‘¢ Choking you, you fool! I was wakening you—’tis broad 
daylight.”” And in truth it was: a joyous sun was lifting. 
its ample disk over the blue woodlands of New-Jersey;~ the 


waters lay calm and beautiful, and scarce a vestige of the night’s 
greatly, and immediately proposed that they should ascertain 
by the anchor stone. i ? 
according to law, and hanged for the murder of the unfortunate, 


tempest remained. 
whether the drowned murderer had broke his moorings. 

It was supposed that, had not the man been dead, he would 
Sambo. B. : ; 






The story of the phantoms being told, Jonas marvelled 
had been left on the shore by the retreating tide, and still 
certainly, on the evidence of Derby’s vision, have been tried 
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Or life I thought—and late it seemed 
A trackless heath, a barren waste; 

Where light ne’er came, save when it gleamed 
From falling stars of pleasures past. 


And there my cold and silent heart 
Seemed like a darkling pool to lie, 
As if of that lone heath a part— 
The desert’s dull and leaden eye. 


But soon there came.a gentle form, 
And. near its dreary margin stood. 
She looked—the chilly pool grew warm, 
As if ’twere made of living blood. 
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But when her eyes, of nameless blue, 
Upon its quickened surface played, 

The conscious water brighter grew, 
And eaught the image of the maid. 


And though full many a league divide 

The form and semblance—yet shall there, 
As if by magic fixed, abide 

That lovely image ever fair. 


And now it seems, where’er I stray, 
As if on all that image showers 
Its light of love, like breaking day, 
Upon a thousand dewy flowers! 
‘.. Boston. loa 





FROM A LATE NO. OF THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


ANECDOTES OF DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 


BY JOSEPH CRADOCK, ESQ. 


Dr. Jounson’s modes and manners: have been so much 
before the public, that no character has been more fully 
scrutinized; yet I am inclined to give the sketch of a scene, 
which, if not strictly ‘“vero,”’ will perhaps be acknowledged 
as ‘¢ bentrovato,” and though not laid at the Boar’s Head in 
Eastcheap, at least at a place where more instructive conver- 
sation has certainly passed; I mean the Globe Tavern in Flee 
street. : 


Scene, Johnson’s-court, Fleet-street, Breakfast table. 
Frank taking away the tea-things. 


Dr. Jounson, Mus, Witz1ams, Mus. Dumovzins. 


Mrs. Williams. Doctor, I have ordered a pigeon-pie for 
dinner to-day, and a rice-pudding. 

Dr. J. Not for me, for lam-engaged to meet a party of ten 
or a dozen to dine with our old hostess of the Globe;. a friend 
of hers has sent her a hare and two brace of partridges from 
Suffolk, and I have promised to partake of the repast. 
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Mrs, Du. Oh, then, Doctor, we sha’n’t see you again this 
evening, so Frank may as well take the key with him, and let 
you in. 

Dr. J. 1 shall not want Frank, he may wait upon you. 
Frank. Sir, if you please, I think I had better go with you; 
perhaps I can assist the mistress of the house a little, for you ° 
know, poor woman, she cannot always mg upon her 

waiters. 

Dr. J. Well, Frank, you may then. bende’ at half-past 
one, tap at my study-door up stairs, and give me notice, that I 
may have time enough to dress. 

[4t half-past two, the Doctor appears below, i in his best 
brown suit, his stockings gartered, a very good shirt and 
cravat, and his last new wig.] 

Dr. J. to the ladies. It is time for me to begone. The 
geon-pie can be but a very small one; I desire that none of i 
may be set by. (Doctor calls Frank. ) 

Frank at the door, much cleaner than usual, Sir, I am 
quite ready, but if you please I’ll bring the key with me in the 
evening, when I come to attend you home. 

Dr. J. Well, Frank, you may; for the lamp is generally 
out if I return late, and I am afraid of tripping at the steps. 

[Scene changes tothe Globe Tavern. Enter Dr. dohante 
meeting the mistress in the passage. | 

Mistress. Sir, the company I believe are all arrived, and I 
hope you will find the dinner entirely to your liking. There 
is pease-soup, a close loin of veal, a ham, and a beef-steak pies: ' 
then a hare, partridges, a marrow pudding, and some minée- 
pies. 

Dr. J. Widow, I generally have reason to give approbation 
to what I meet with at your house. 

Mistress. I am sure, Sir, I am always happy when you 
meet with any thing that is agreeable to you here. 

[Dr. Johnson ushered into the dining room, the company 
all bowing. ] 

T. Davies. Dr. Johnson, let me take care of your hat. 

Dr. J. Thank you, Sir, I hope I have not kept the company: 
waiting. 

Several. Oh, no, Doctor, all in good time. 


« 
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The company then separating into little parties, till din- 
ner was served; Dr. Goldsmith says to T. Davies and a few 
others, “I was in company with Johnson last night; he was 
not at all pleasant, and we had a dull evening,” 

Dr. Farmer. 1 wonder at that, Dr. Goldsmith, as you say 
Dr. Johnson was at the head of the party. 

Dr. Goldsmith. It was so; but they all, except myself, 
contribute to spoil him; for my own part, I believe they are all 
afraid of him; however, if he is not in a better humour to night, 
I am determined to probe him a little. 

T. Davies. And if you do, Doctor, you'll certainly catch a 
tartar. 

Dr. Farmer. Not at dinner, I hope, Dr. Goldsmith, for you 
know it is a serious concern with him. 

Dr. Davies. No, Doctor, nor afterwards, I hope; for if you 
do, we may have an expxosion, and then the damages must 
be included in the bill. 

Enter the Waiters with dinner. 

Dr. J. Davies, place yourself near the head of the table, for 
you always make yourself useful in carving. My neighbour 
Allayne will face the bottom. 

T. Davies. There is no fish, Dr. Johnson, but there is veal, 
and ham, and’ beef-steak pie, or —— after you have taken 
your soup. 

Dr. J. Sir, I know what there is, 

Mr. a stranger. Dr. Johnson, will you please to drink 
a glass of wine with me after your soup? 

Dr. J. No, Sir. 

Dr. Goldsmith. 1 don’t find myself inclined to eat any 
thing at present; I have not taken my usual walk in the park. 

Mr. Boswell. Why, Dr. Goldsmith, I think you rarely do 
eat any thing, when I have had the pleasure of meeting you. 

Dr. Goldsmith. No, my appetite is very uncertain; I some- 
times prefer a poached egg with some broccoli or ee to 
any rarities. 

T. Davies to’ Mr. Allayne. Dr. Johnson perhaps would 
like some of the kidney of the veal, with some of the fat to be 


spread upon one of those toasts; do send the veal up to me. 
VOL. Il. 15 
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Johnson to Davies. Thank you, Sir. 


ZT. Davies to Johnson. We have ordered some eggs to be 


poached for our friend Dr. Goldsmith. 

Dr. J. (No answer.) 

Dr. Farmer. 1. think the first course does credit to: our 
hostess; all the dishes have been excellently well dressed. 

Mr. —— a stranger. Ah! I wish, Dr. Farmer, you had met 
Dr. Johnson and some of this company—at the — on Thursday 
last, —that dinner was incomparable indeed. 

Dr. Johnson aloud. Quite the contrary, Sir; not so good 
as this. The fellow’s mutton had been ill fed, ill kept, and was 
ill roasted. 

Enter the second course. 

T. Davies. Dr. Johnson, shall you eat hare or partridge? . 

Dr. J. Sir, I prefer the birds. 

T. Davies. Then permit me to help you cut them up. 

Dr. Farmer. The bread sauce is near me, permit me—let 
me serve you. 

Dr. J. Thank you, Sir. 

The Doctor having afterwards taken a aa slice of pudding 
and a mince-pie, T. Davies, not entirely wishing to spoil sport, 
ventured to say, “ Dr. Johnson, our friend Dr. Goldsmith has 
been.able to get down a couple of poached eggs.’’? Dr. John- 
son, still no answer, there just then arriving pan full of toast- 
ed cheese; but some time afterwards, when Davies thought 
the Doctor had been satisfied, and the veins of his forehead 
were sufficiently expanded, he ventured himself particularly 
to address him. 

T. Davies aloud. Dr. Johnson, I am sure you’ll be. very 
happy to be informed that our good friend Dr. Goldsmith has 
been able to relish his couple of poached eggs. 

Dr. J. No, Sir (with an explosion. ) 

The company opposite being rather aware of the burst, very 


little damages in consequence ensued; few fragments were to — 


be taken up, and a loud laugh could not be stifled. Johnson, 
perhaps, not wishing to sacrifice a pleasant evening, which he 
had reckoned on, at last laughed himself, Goldsmith, after 
a while, was in good spirits, rattled away without either fear 
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or discretion, and tried various experiments on all the compa- . 
ny;* and Johnson took all in good part. Before the party en- 
tirely broke up, Goldsmith spoke in a low tone to a select few 
near him, ‘* You see I kept Johnson in tolerable. order to- 
night.” ‘* Yes,” replied Davies, “he reminded me of Falstaff 
in Eastcheap, when having every thing comfortable about him, 
he exclaimed, ¢ Pistol, I would be quiet.’ Not even ‘no more 
fooleries to-night.’ ”” 











FROM THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


NOT AT HOME. 


Ir will not surprise any person, who ean estimate proba- 
bilities, to learn that the polite Romans, like ourselves, when 
it was not agreeable to them to receive visits, took the liberty 
of directing their servants to say, “not at home.” But it'may 
be amusing to see a direct confirmation of the fact, from an 
ancient author. This we find in avery neat and good-hu 
moured epigram of Martial. 


** Ne valeam, si non totis, Deciane, diebus, 
Et tecum totis noctibus esse velim ; 

Sed duo sunt quz nos distinguunt millia passim, 
Quatuor hzc fiunt, chm rediturus eo, 

Szpe domi non es; cum sis quoque, sxpe negaris; 
Vel tantum causis, vel tibi sepe vacus. 

Te tamen ut videam, duo millia non piget ire, 
Ut te non videam, quatuor ire piget.”-—B. 2, Ep. 5. 


Which I thus translate: 


So may I thrive, my Decius, as ’tis true, 
Whole days and nights I’d gladly pass with you; 

But two long miles divide, which told again, 

Amount to four, when I return in vain. 

Oft you are out, or if not out, denied, 

By causes, or by studies occupied. 

Two miles to see you, willingly I trudge, 

But four to miss you, I confess I grudge. “Nit ee 





* It ought, however, to be stated after this,ludicrous account, that 
when the great Moralist, inan evening, was af other times aon ine a se- 


rious lecture to the company such it freq might be 
no one paid more sanett or Was more fron t me cae Goldsmith. 
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FROM THE GENTLEMAN’S' MAGAZINE. 


The Life of Carl Theodor Kérner, with Selections from his Poems, 
Tales, and Dramas. Translated from the German, by G.F. 
Richardson, Author of “ Poetic Hours.” 2 vols. post 8vo. a 
and Co, 


Korwer was not only a soldier and a patriot, but a poet of . 


the highest order, alike successful in all the varied paths of 


poesy; but his poems of a chivalric character are the most 
distinguished. They breathe that spirit of heroism,—that deter- . 


mined hatred of tyranny and oppression, —that deep sympathy 
for the afflictions of his suffering country, which compelled 


him to this great act of his life,—his offering himself for his. 
country, and joining the army for the deliverance of Germany; 


and inspired him to make a bold and vigorous stand against an 
usurping power. 

«That a youth so celebrated for talent, fame, and reputa- 
tion, should offer himself, at the call of patriotism and of reli- 
gion, for the cause of his country; and should sacrifice, on the 
altar of her freedom, his hopes, his prospects, and his life, af- 
fords an example of heroic self-devotion, which may vie with 
the brightest records of the historic page; and which must com- 
bine with his intellectual eminence, to render his name immor- 
tal, as long as piety, patriotism, and genius shall continue to 
be revered on earth.” 


The life of this amiable and gallant young warrior and min- 
strel, written by his sorrowing father, is a modest and beauti- 
ful portraiture of his learning, his virtues, and his heroism. 
We shall not follow the lamented youth through the various 
exemplary incidents of his life, but pass on to the melancholy 
event which deprived his country of so much worth. The ac- 
tion in which he was engaged took place in a wood near Rosen- 
berg, on the high road from Gadebusch to Schwerin, on the 
26th of August, 16hs, 


“The enemy were Fmens numerous than had been supposed, 
but after a short resistance they fled, not having been cut off in 
sufficient time by the Cossacks, across a small plain to the neigh- 
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bouring grove of underwood. Among those who pursued them 
most boldly, was Kérner; and here it was that he met with 
that glorious death which he had so often anticipated, and cele- 
brated with so much enthusiasm in his poems! 

‘‘The tirailleurs, who had quickly found a rallying point 
in the low wood, sent from thence on the pursuing cavalry a 
shower of balls. One of these struck Kérner in the abdomen: 
after having passed through his horse’s neck, it wounded the 
liver and spine, and immediately deprived him of speech and 
consciousness. His countenance remained unchanged, and 
evinced no trace.of any sensation of pain. Nothing was ne- 
glected that could tend to save him; his friends. immediately 
raised him up; and of the two who hastened to assist him through 
the continued fire on this point, one followed him about,half a 
year after, who may be placed among the most noble and ac- 
complished youths who were inspired, and who have inspired 
others on the sacred cause—the noble Tricésen. Kérner was 
carefully carried to a neighbouring wood, and was delivered to 
the care of a skilful surgeon, but all human help was vain !’’ 

‘¢ Korner was interred under an oak, near a mile-stone, on 
the road from Lubelow to Dreiknegg, near the village of Wob- 
belin, which is about a mile from Ludwyshest. He was . 
buried with all the honours of war, and with all the marks of 
esteem and love of his deeply affected brethren in arms. 

“This place, together with the oak and a surrounding space, 
Korner’s father received as a present from the noble-minded 
Prince, his Serene Highness the Prince of Mecklenberg 
Schwerin. The grave is now enclosed with a wall, is planted, 
and distinguished also by a monument of cast-iron. Here now 
repose, also, the earthly remains of the equally patriotic 
sister of Korner, Emma-Sophia-Louisa. A silent grief for the 
loss of her brother, whom she tenderly loved, preyed on her 
life, and she survived him long enough to paint his portrait, 
and to make a drawing of the burial place. 

‘‘Among those friends'who covere@his tomb with turf, 
there was one man named Von Barenhorst, a noble and accom- 
plished youth, who found it impossible to survive such a death; 
and a few days a beiig placed on a dangerous post in the 


4 
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, battle of the Goehade, he threw himself on the enemy with 
these words: Kérner, I follow thee (Kérner, Ich folge dir); 
and fell pierced with many balls !”’ 


Of the monument and overshadowing oak, we are presented 
with a beautifully engraved representation, and the volumes 
are further illustrated by a portrait of Korner in military cos- 
tume, copied from the one executed by the'sister, who so soon 
followed him to the grave. 

We have made such lengthened extracts relative to the final 
end of the Aero, that we have no room to speak of the talents, 
or to present a specimen of the beauties of the poet. 

By this translation, Mr. Richardson, whose poetry we have 
frequently had occasion to admire, has added an aceeptable, 
as well as valuable and interesting addition to our Literature, 
and is justly entitled to the thanks of the public. 











FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
INDIAN FRAGMENTS: 
OR, 
TRADITIONS OF LAKE GEORGE. 
(Continued. ) 


III. 


THE EAGLE. 


Carer of the mountain, to the withered tree 
The Eagle stoops, and looks upon the sea: 
Unmoved he marks the stranger’s gliding skiff, 
And hears the war-shout echo from the cliff, 
Nor heeds the huntsman’s far resounding cries 
When the deer falters or the panther dies; 
But mounts exulting o’er his bleak domain, 
And calls in joy where none disputes his reign. 
The timid sea-bird, when the storms arise, 

To some protectingfisland swiftly flies, 

And there mid circling shades looks fearful on 
Till the rude waves.and rushing winds are gone: 
But lo! the Eagle mingles in the blast, 

And scorns the lightning as it flashes past, @ 
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Spreads his broad wings upon the thunder-cloud, ’ 
And to his far companions shrieks aloud! 

The rude cliff is his dwelling-place,—his home 

Is where the wolf hath never dared to roam, 

And e’en the huntsman, when he marks the spot, 

Betrays an envious smile—but ventures not, 








IV. 
THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 


I. 
The sun that rose upon our isles 
Beheld thee in thy gayest smiles, 
A parent’s hope—a nation’s joy— 
But thou art gone, my lovely boy ! 
Yes, thou hast bid the world farewell 
For that bright land where spirits dwell, 
And now methinks I see thy shroud 
Borne upwards on yon azure cloud, 


’ I 
I thought to see thee bend the bow 
On yonder hills of pathless snow, 
The foremost in the ranks of fame, 
The glory of thy father’s name. 
I thought to see thee live, and lead " 
Thy country in her hour of need,— 
To follow on the-hostile track, :' 
And bring the spoil of nations back. 


111. 

But, like the rainbow’s glittering hue, 

My dawning hopes have proved untrue, 
And clouds and darkness hover o’er 

The sky where all was bright before. 
E’en by Horican’s sacred wave 

We'll dig for thee the silent grave, 

And morn and eve these hands will strew 
With flowers thy resting place anew. 


Iv. re 

The storms that gather on the Re 

Can bring no hopes or fears to thee; 

They shake the hills, they rouse the deep, 

But will not wake thee from thy sleep. # 
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The sun is set—and so art thou, 

So cold—so wan—so lifeless now, aa 
Yet e’en in this my last caress 

I may not, cannot, love thee less, 





V. 
THE WEKOLIS. 


Wekolis is the Indian name of the Whipperwill: the melancholy’ 
note of this bird is almost invariably heard, after sunset, in the 
forests near Lake George. 


Who art thou, lonely tenant of the wood, 
That lov’st at eve thy mournful tale to tell, 
Still lingering near where camps of war have stood, 
Where foes contended, and where chieftains fell! 
Grief is thy pastime, darkness thy delight, 
And the forgotten dead are dear to thee: 
We see thee not by day, and yet at night 
We hear thy wild note in the withered tree, 
Perchance thou art a spirit sé¢nt to roam 
The warring earth, and lull the sleeping slain: 
Then stay thy flight—be this thy chosen home; 
For here no note of wo may sound in vain, 
Yet should once more the kindling war-fires burn, 
And far affright thee from thy place of rest, 
Do thou, lone bird, with peace again return, 


And build amid our forest groves thy nest. é 
M.. 





We have seen this anecdote before, but laughed as heartily at the 
second as at the first reading :—the reply is one of the hap- 
piest that was ever made---perfectly appropriate, and perfectly 
classical.—Ep. 

ANECDOTE OF CURRAN. 


Egan, who as well as Curran was a member of the Irish 
House of Commons, sometimes called for Curran to take him 


to the courts in his carriage. One day when both had just ” 


entered the hall, a brother barrister came up to Curran and 
took, or affected to take, something between his finger and 
thumb, from Curran’s gown, saying at the same time, Cujum 
pecus? Curran instantly replied, ‘‘ Nuper mihi tradidit 
Egon. "i 
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FROM A LATE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 


 WESTON-UNDERWOOD HALL, CO. BUCKS. 


Mz. Unsan, . Bedford, Dec. 29. 


Having been a reader of your Magazine for many years, I 
venture to beg that you will insert the following remarks, 
which, though unworthy of the subject, yet, through the me- 
dium of your widely-circulated Miscellany, may attract the at- 
tention and awaken the interest of some ingenious antiquary, 
who may bring to light that which without his or your assist- 
ance would be buried in eternal night. It has been my fate to 
see Weston-Underwood Hall, a venerable Gothic mansion, one 
of the seats of the ancient family of Throckmorton, levelled 
with the dust. This mansion, the major part of which was 
supposed to have been built about five or six centuries ago, 
was seated upon the brow of a hill, well flanked by its old he- 
reditary trees, about the distance of a mile from the town of 
Olney in Buckinghamshire. The grounds which surrounded 
it descend with a beautiful sweep tothe river Ouse, whose de- 
lightful meanderings were the favourite resort of the melan- 
choly Cowper. From the terrace; on the right of the mansion, 
are seen the stately groves of Tyringham, once the domain of 
the knightly family of that name, one of whose warlike sons 
lost his life on the bloody plain of Wakefield. The front view 
comprises the picturesque village of Emberton and Clifton Hall, 
late the seat of the Small family. On the left is the town of 
Olney, with its Gothic church and ancient bridge, 


“ That with its wearisome but needful length, 
Bestrides the winter flood.” 


And in the distance 


“ The Ouse, slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o’er, 
Conducts the eye along its sinuous course, 
Delighted. 

Now glitters in the sun, and now retires, 
As bashful, yet impatient to be seen.” 


In short, there is searcely a place in this part of the kingdém 


equal to it in point of diversified view, poetical recollections, 
VOL. II. 16 : ¢ 
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Lj 
and interesting antiquity. In the possession of such a domain, 
who but the present owner would not have exclaimed 


«* Lord, who would live turmoiled in the court, 
And may enjoy such pleasant walks as these ?” 


But, alas! for the taste of that owner, and for the beauty of the 
country! this mansion has been doomed to destruction; and at 
this moment little or nothing remains of its once ponderous 
walls and antique gables. The wild winds from the surround- 
ing hills now sweep unchecked and mournfully over that 
space, which was once the abode of the wise, the powerful, 
and the brave. It is distressing enough to see a mansion like 
this destroyed by fire; when we behold the hand of man ap- 
plied to so ungenerous a purpose, it excites feelings of disgust, 
which no common considerations will serve to allay. Were 
the northern magician to obtain the many traditionary glean- 
ings of this Hall and family, I doubt not that he would send 
forth to the world a tale, not inferior in interest to some of his 
happiest productions. That materials for such an undertaking 4, 
are not wanting, must be evident to all those who are aware 
that this family has always been firmly attached to the Cathe 
lic faith, and of course in the earlier ages of the Reformation, 
very unfavourably disposed towards thé Government. One of |” 
them suffered the punishment of death, for being deeply con ~ 
cerned in one of the various plots to free Mary of Scotlandfrom ~ 
her imprisonment by Elizabeth; and I believe tradition informs 
us that there was scarcely a plot to accomplish Catholic ascend: 
ancy, and the restoration of the Stuarts, which had not the 
name of Throckmorton attached to it. But can we blame them 
for this? Should not we have acted in the same manner, had, 
we lived in those ages when the pure light of the gospel was 
purposely concealed from those who professed their peculiar, 
faith? But I have wandered far too wide from the subject to 
which I intended at first to have confined myself, and must. 
now conclude these remarks, by again repeating my hope that, 
this may catch the eye of some gentleman equal to the task of 
searching after and bringing to light “the wonders of the an- — 
tique age.” . | 


° 
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Rutelligence. 


A Treatise on the Art of Music; in which the Elements of Harmony 
and Air are practically considered and illustrated by an hundred 
and fifty examples in notes, many of them taken from the best Au- 
thors: the whole being intended as a course of Lectures prefpara- 
tory to the practice of thorough Bass and Musical Composition. 
By the Rev. William Jones, M.A. F. R. S. late of Nayland, Suf- 
folk; Author of Lectures on the Figurative Language of Scrip- 
ture; The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity proved, &c.t%c, Folio, 


ph. 61. 


Vo.rarreE said of modern music, that it is nothing but the 
artof executing difficult things; if so, its merit is more me- 
chanical than intellectual. Of two things we are persuaded 
by our senses; that there is a great deficiency in Air, and that 
pieces fit only for full bands to give them effect, are adapted 
to single instruments. What ranting is in religion, and buf- 
foonry in the drama, seems to have ensued in this art, and in 
order (says Mr. Jones) to gratify a diseased appetite for noise, 
and tumult. (p.43.) Wemay be charged with dullness for 
preferring the sweetness of Corelli’s solos, and the classic per- 
fection of Handel’s minuets, to the St. Vitus’s dance, which 
characterises the distortions of modern concertos, and chops 
the harmonies of Air in pieces, instead of connecting and melt- 
ing them into one another (see p. 42). In short, we consider 
that by the modern practice of musical composition, the birth 
of Air and Melody is rendered abortive. It is a thing in 
which knockers and door-bells are ta be modified by art, i. e. 
mere noise to be harmonized ; for, provided sound is produced 
in certain measures, it matters not of what character and qual- 
ity may be that sound. Now this is just as rational as to say, 
that mere dressing can make an ugly woman a beauty. 

Let us now hear Mr. Jones, who is making a patriotic strug- 
gle to revive a good taste in music: 


“‘ Modern composers have introduced many improvements 
into melody, and some into harmony; but by no means such 
as will compensate for their corruptions. Novelty and cus- 
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tom, two overbearing tyrants, have given a sanction to de- 
generate harmony, wildness of air, effeminacy, tautology, and 
affected difficulties, inconsistent with the powers and beauties 
of expression. If I may venture, without offence, to declare 
my own private sentiment, I think the golden age of music is 
past. In this country it began to flourish under Bird, Tallis, 
Gibbons, Purcel, and Croft; and ended with the works of 
Handel. The four pieces of Orlando Gibbons’ Service for the 
Church, are as sweet and perfect in their way as the four books 
of Virgil’s Georgics: and many of Handel’s Choruses have the 
fire and sublimity of Homer. Ever since instrumental music 
has been made independent of vocal, we have been in danger 
of falling under the dominion of sound, without sense; and I 
think it an unanswerable objection against the modern style, 
which must have its weight with all lovers of harmony, that 
if you try its effect upon an organ, you discover its emptiness 
and insignificance. It is like that painting, which depends for 
its effect on a glare of colouring to strike the eyes of the igno- 
rant, rather than upon correctness of drawing, justness of de- 

* sign, and greatness of manner. Though I take the organ asa 
test of style in general, I must yet allow that there may be 
music good in its kind, without being proper for the organ. 
I apprehend, then, that to say the best we ean, we are fallen 
inth the silver age; and may think ourselves happy if we do 
not sink at length into the noisiness of brass, and the hardness 
ofiron.”” Introd. v. 


In our opinion, Mr. Jones’s treatise may be studied with 
great improvement, and ought to be so by those who have 
music (properly so called) in their souls. —Gent. Magazine. 


— 


MR. WM. CAPON, 
LATE PAINTER TO THE DUKE OF YORK. 
In addition to the beautiful scenes painted by Mr. Capon for 


various London theatres, noticed in my memoir, I will enu- 
merate several others, which first drew the public eye to appre- 
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ciate accuracy and taste,—which gave rise to a new and im- 
portant era in the annals of the drama—and which elicited the 
just praise of his patrons and the critics. But his talents were 
not confined to the London stage alone: some of the provincial 

theatres* still preserve amongst their best scenery, the produc- 

tions of his pencil. At Drury-lane, on the representation of 
his friend Boaden’s ‘‘ Aurelio and Miranda,’’ he produced a 

church scene, which the musical veteran Kelly, in his ‘¢ Remi-' 
niscences,” characterises as a fine specimen of the art; and the 

same gentleman, alluding to the magnificent cathedral scene in 

Miss Baillie’s “De Montfort,” produced April 29, 1800, de- 

signates it as a chef-d’euvre. The Gothic library, painted for 

‘‘The Iron Chest,’”’ was another splendid instance of his taste 

and skill, and was universally admitted to be the finest scene 

that ever had been painted. The scenery of ‘‘The Peasant 

Boy” was‘indebted to him for its attractions. These are all 

unfortunately destroyed; but for the new theatre he painted 

numerous stock scenes; those for the play of Macbeth are par- 
ticularly admired. Covent Garden and the English Opera 

House still preserve some of his productions. For the former 

he painted as many as twenty pair of flats; many of which are 

still occasionally used. His Anglo-Norman hall for Hamlet’s 

lobby, composed of fragments of the time of Edward the Con- 

fessor, Rufus, and Henry I., was much admired. For the'lat- 
ter he painted an interesting scene, an old street with the mar- 
ket cross, introduced in the play of “ Woman’s Will,” in 1820, 

and a beautiful view of Hanover-square, which yet remain. 

The latter has indeed never been made use of. 

For the Royal Circus, on the site of the Surrey Theatre, he 
painted a view of the Bell at Edmonton, and the Linen-draper’s 
shop, which were used in the musical piece written by the 
author of ‘* Ling@js Wedding,” and founded upon the story of 
John Gilpin.—For this theatre he also produced a beautiful 
view of the Bastile, which carried away all competition. 

Gent. Magazine. ° 








* For the Bath theatre, in particular, he painted many extensive 
beautiful scenes, His connexion with that theatre comm April 
» 1805, : 
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The Crowning of the British Living Poetesses is a smart 
jeu d’esprit, with a very gallant profusion of compliment to 
those who are the subjects of it. It is one of those trifles which 
ought only to be regarded with complacency, even were its 
poetical merits less conspicuous than they’ are. It has been 
transplanted from the columns of The Literary Gazette, where 
it first appeared, and from the pretty way in which it is now 
presented, it may become far more popular than poems of 
greater pretensions. 


No. IV. of Puain’s and Le Krvx’s Specimens of Archi- 
tectural Antiquities of Normandy. Eighty plates very 
neatly executed in outline embellish this volume, which was 
to have been concluded in the Fourth Number. 





The Crypt is a periodical printed at Ringwood in Hamp- 
shire, dedicated to literary subjects of general and local in- 
terest, particularly antiquities and bibliography. It has con- 
tained some good architectural descriptions of Churches in 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire. The first half-yearly 
volume is completed, and the New Year commences with the 
tenth Number. 

Mr. Witicu has published a Sel/-regulating Calender, 
invented by J. W. Wooiear, which appears to possess more 
simplicity and convenience than any we have before seen. It 
requires adjustment only once a year. 


OXFORD. 


The following are the subjects for the CaancEeLxon’s 
Paizes for 1828: e 

Latin Verse—“Machinz vi vaporis impulsz.”’ 

English Essay—‘‘ The domestic virtues and habits of the’ 
ancient Greeks and Romans, compared with those of the more 
refined nations of modern Europe.” 

Latin Essay—Unde evenit ut in artium liberalium studiis 
prestantissimis quisque apud singulas civitates eodem fere sx 
culo floruerit?”’ ' 





